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What does it take 
f to make high-school students want to read? 


More and more English 
teachers are finding answers 
to this question in 


America Reade 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 


EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE ~ _ 


THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE ~~ 


@ Eye-catching illustrations that students right into the 
action of a story, set them wondering about a character, make 
them want to find out “what this is all about.” 


ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 


@ Selections that get right at the heart of teen-age interests 
and enthusiasms. And in the America Reads books, individual 
selections gain still more appeal and value through being 

ouped in ways that “make sense” to high-school readers, 
eep their taste for literature growing. 


© Editorial aids that capture students’ interest, make the most 
of that interest in helping them read with ever increasing 
understanding and pleasure. 


@ Think-It-Through Books and Testbooks that give further prac- 
tice in the skills that make for better, more enjoyable reading 
. »» Guidebooks that help the busy teacher make each day’s class 
one more reason students want to read—and keep reading. 


Free on request: 1955-1956 America Reads Cal- 
endar—ten handsome illustrations and teaser 
quotations from America Reads selections, plus 
an Almanac of Literary Birthdays. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto New York 10 


Recent additions to Globe's list of publi- 
cations in every area of the English cur- 
riculum . . . designed to meet the needs 


of students of varying levels of ability. 


CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER—C. S. Forester 
Take your students aboard a tall-masted man o' war to sail the seas 
with the indomitable Captain Hornblower in this exclusive school 
edition, illustrated with still photos from the motion picture and 
supplied with teaching aids. 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA—Jules Verne 

Even your most reluctant reader will avidly follow Captain Nemo 
and his Nautilus through the strange undersea world of Verne's most 
thrilling novel. Adapted, illustrated, and exciting! 


STORIES OF OUR AMERICAN PAST—Louis Wolfe 


Short narratives dramatizing and humanizing our glorious heritage 
. . « bringing to life the great events and personages that should be an 
integral part of the education of all of our youth. Illustrated, with 
valuable teaching aids. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH WORDS—Julian Drachman 


A functional approach to language, entertainingly presented, de- 
signed to put your students at ease in the world of words. 


Visit Booth #41 at the NCTE convention——Hotei Commodore, 
New York City. For examination copies, returnable without ob- 
ligation write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


GLOBE offers more than a hundred titles 
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Workbooks 


can be fun to use... 
The new 


e Using Your Language 
Workbook Series 


will hold your students’ interest because it gives them 
lively drills and frequent changes in pace. 


: e USING YOUR LANGUAGE 


by Conrad, Evans, and Harris 


Book 2—tenth grade 
Book 3—eleventh grade 
Books 1 and 4 in press 


, Place your order now so that you and your students 
can take full advantage of these useful tools in this 
year’s English classes. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
4655 Chase Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Ill. 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Proview and Comment 


The English Journal has a new editor 
but no new policy. The policy of the 
official high school (and that means 
both junior and senior high school) 
organ is clear. Anything which will 
improve the teaching of English in the 
secondary school is considered for these 
pages. 

The shift of editors has brought 
transition pains, but the editor hopes 
that this issue looks and reads like a 
Hatfield issue. Changes which truly will 
improve Journal service will be made, 
but no sweeping “reforms” seem in 
order. The editor loves suggestions and 
mail, so let there be a deluge of letters 
and postcards on the editorial office. 
That office is 226 Reynolds Annex, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. All business correspondence 
should go to the NCTE headquarters 
in Champaign. 


This Issue 


The body of literature for adoles- 
cents expands constantly, and the theme 
of personal problems, handled with 
finesse occasionally and with disgust- 
ing polyannaism frequently, is domi- 
nant. Ricuarp S. Atm has threshed 
much straw to find wheat for his article 
on junior novels which treat personal 
problems. 

G. Ropert CARLSEN is incisive, as 
usual, in posing the question, “Does 
the content of our English courses 
really liberate?” Epwarp J. Gorpon’s 
thoughtful article points the way to 
better class discussions of literature— 
and here is a needed reform! 

The necessary flexibility of a modern 
English curriculum is well illustrated in 
the papers by HELEN THORNTON and 


Paut BENNETT. One outlines a pro- 
gram for gifted students while the 
other describes the offerings in a large 
technical high school. ARNOLD Laz- 
Aus’ plan for organizing a class applies 
to any setting. 

Joun ‘Bens’ short story of “Miss 
Brownstone and the Good Gray Coach” 
—a Journal “first”—is a switch on a 
stereotyped problem. If that doesn’t 
make sense, just say the story is amus- 
ing. Even students may laugh. 

With this issue several department 
editors begin work—of the unpaid 
variety. Don M. Wo tre, professor of 
English at Brooklyn College and a 
familiar personality to Journal readers, 
edits the section of “This World of 
English” (formerly “News and Ideas” ) 
devoted to language and literature. 
ARNO JEWETT, specialist in language 
arts of the U.S. Office of Education, 
and Antuony L, Tovatt, of the Bur- 
ris Laboratory School at Ball State Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, co-edit the sec- 
tion entitled “The Profession.” Grir- 
FiTH T. PuGu, professor of English 
at Florida State University and a spe- 
cialist in criticism, edits the reviews of 
adult fiction and nonfiction, These new 
editors make auspicious beginnings. 

MarcaretT M. Bryant and her com- 
mittee continue to conduct “Current 
English” while G. RoBerT CARLSEN 
remains as editor of the junior book re- 
views. 

Don’t overlook important notices of 
the Council’s Committee on the Study 
of Radio, Television, and Film and of 
the local planning committee for the 
annual convention in New York this 
November. 

DWIGHT L, BURTON 
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Kevin read a book, 
and Linda read a book, and Martin read a book, and Geraldine read a book, 
and—Hurrah! Everybody read a book! 


So there came Book Report Day. Kevin and Linda and Martin and Geraldine 
and Everybody knew about Book Report Day from last year. They hated Book 
Report Day. They even wondered why they had read a book. 


But their Teacher was a wise Teacher. She didn’t use ossified Methods. In- 
stead of having Book Report Day, her classes had an occasional Talk-about- 
Books Day, a Book Salesman’s Day, a Book Drama Day, a Book Panel Day, 
and a lot of less formal Days that weren't really Days at all, because they just 


talked about the books they had read whenever something from them happened 


to fit in. 


Such an unossified Method would have been haphazard, though, if the Teacher 
hadn't kept a Cumulative Reading Record so that she and other teachers would 
always know what books Kevin and Linda and Martin and Geraldine and Every- 
body had read. 


She used the NCTE Cumulative Reading Record, of which hundreds of 
thousands have been filled out by Kevin and Everybody. (You probably know 
all about the CRR, because you probably use it, too. No need to tell you that it 


costs seven cents, or that a free sample is available.) 


TNATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET sees CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


\ 
THE ONLY GRADED CORRECTIVE READING SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


These graded high interest level stories arouse the 
want to read spirit and develop a can read confidence 
to insure a successful reading program for group 
instruction. 

HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING contains 
easy-to-follow teaching suggestions. TEACHER’S 
GUIDE BOOKS available for each title. 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
John Paul Jones 


The Rush for Gold 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 


Daniel Boone 
GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Davy Crockett 


Wild Bill Hickok 
Buffalo Bill 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Kit Carson 
Cowboy and Cattle Trails 


Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
GRADED READABILITY LEVEL b 
Chief Blackhawk 


Alec Majors 
Pilot Jack Knight 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 
Friday—The Arapaho Indian* 
*Starting level 
Write today for free brochure about this 


corrective reading program which includes 17 x 
22" four-color historic U. 8S. Trails Map. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois Dept. 14 


Have You Seen This 
Exceptional New Book? 


BUILDING 
WORD | Joseph R. Orgel 

and 
POWER Austin M, Works 


@ A new (1955) and unusual vocabulary book 
prepared with the idea that words can be added 
to a student's vocabulary most effectively by 
using them in various practical situations. 


@ A “Basic Word List” of 385 commonly used 
words is defined and presented to the student 
in integrated exercises. There are ample review 
lessons throughout the book. The student is 
challenged to use every word on the list in 
sustained discourse. 


high school English course. 


@ Net, Paper go¢; Cloth $1.50 
Send for an examination copy 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue e New York 3 


ALL TEACHERS 


Are invited to submit poetry MSS of 
their high school students, grades 7-12, 
for possible inclusion in Annual An- 
thology of high school students. 


CLOSING DATES 
Fall semester December 5. 
Spring semester March 25. 


TEACHERS 


May submit poetry MSS for possible in- 
clusion in National Teachers Anthology. 


CLOSING DATE JAN. 1 
NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


POETRY ASSOCIATION 
3210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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How ‘dated’ is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


has been adopted for use in the Depart- 
ment of English at the new United States 
Air Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
Recommended by more than 700 colleges 
and universities, 


IN CLOTH $5.00 © WITH THUMB INDEX $6.00 


SPEAKING LISTENING READING WRITING 


The four major areas of communication 
receive thorough treatment in 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 9 through 12 


Write for full details 


Aow, Peterson and Company 


‘a 
V 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® CLEVELAND 2, CHIO 
| 
SEER | 


For Grades 7 through 12 


Eng ish Workshop 


NEW SERIES 


Now available 
for your fall 


classes 


FAY GREIFFENBERG 


Stewart Junior High School 
Tacoma, Washington 


Offered for the first time SQSEPH C, BLUMENTHAL 
GRADES Michigen 
7, 8 JOHN E. WARRINER 


Garden City High School 
Garden City, New York 
1955 Revisions — 


GRADES JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL 
and JOHN E. WARRINER 


2800 Drill Sentences in each ENGLISH WORKSHOP: New 
Series workbook plus 600 additional drills in the separate 32- 
page test booklets that accompany each workbook. Teacher’s 
Keys available on request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY °: New York, Chicago 
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The Glitter and the Gold 


Ricuarp S. ALM 


fs LAST twenty years have seen not 
only the coming of age of the novel 
for the adolescent but also a flood of 
slick, patterned, rather inconsequential 
stories written to capitalize on a rapidly 
expanding market. Earlier, the reading 
available to the teen-ager was limited to 
literature written for adults, an occa- 
sional story of merit involving an ad- 
olescent hero or heroine, and a great 
many series stories patterned~on the 
adventures or exploits of a young super 
hero. 

Today, however, there is coming 
from the presses a steady stream of 
junior novels and novels written for 
adults but taken over by young readers. 
Writers, perhaps noting the heightened 
attention given to adolescents and their 
problems by psychologists, educators, 
and librarians, have turned to the per- 
sonal concerns of the teen-ager as the 
focus of their novels. In the main, 
these authors deal with an adolescent’s 


Richard S. Alm is assistant professor 
of English and education at the Univer- 
sity of Hawat, He is co-author of So- 
cial Understanding Through Litera- 
ture: A Bibliography for Secondary 
Schools (National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 1954), and a member of 
the Committee on Senior High School 
Book List of the NCTE. 


relationships with others his own age, 
with his parents and other adults, and 
with such worries as deciding upon and 
preparing for a job, “going steady,” 
marrying, and facing the responsibili- 
ties of adulthood. 

In writing about these problems, 
most novelists present a sugar-puff 
story of what adolescents should do and 
should believe rather than what adoles- 
cents may or will do and believe. Such 
stories reveal the novelists’ lack of 
knowledge or insight into adolescent 
behavior as well as a lack of writing 
ability. These writers do not penetrate 
beneath the surface of the situation 
they create. Their stories are superfi- 
cial, often distorted, sometimes com- 
pletely false representations of adoles- 
cence. Instead of art, they produce 
artifice. They may not, it is true, intend 
to produce art, but they fail to breathe 
any life into their characters or to create 
stories with any substance. The reader 
of the inferior novel can often, from 
the very first page, predict with accu- 
racy and perhaps with detail the plot, 
the characterization, and the outcome. 

In writing for young people, the 
novelist is ordinarily concerned with 
an adolescent beset with a problem or 
series of problems. In the inferior 
novel, the teen-ager solves his problems 
with a minimum of effort. If he meets 
rebuffs, they serve only to display his 
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exaggerated talents. He is, frequently, 
the all-wise person in the story, in- 
structing and directing the adults 
around him. Usually he is a model of 
virtue—the more-than-kind, noble hero 
who sacrifices whatever is necessary to 
make others happy. The young heroine 
of Janet Lambert’s Candy Kane is a 
classic example of such a paragon. 
Candy is invariably completely unself- 
ish. When Barton protests that she does 
too much and suggests that the other 
young people in the community should 
reciprocate her many kindnesses, Candy 
says, “ ‘I like to do things for people’.” 
Jane, the young girl who works at the 
Officers’ Club, pictures Candy as a 
noble influence in her life: “ ‘Whenever 
I’m tired or low or am thinking, oh, 
what’s the use, you [Candy] come 
popping in. ... Oh, Candy honey... . 
You're such a dear little girl’.” 

Candy displays none of the normal 
reactions of a fourteen-year-old. When 
all her friends go to the Junior Hop, 
Candy is neither lonely nor unhappy. 
Without any feeling of jealousy or of 
being left out, she goes to the scene of 
the dance to sit on the ground outside 
and listen to the music. She thinks 
about Anne, who is inside, and won- 
ders “. . . what Anne would say if she 
could see her spreading her coat on the 
ground beneath a pine tree, laying out 
a wilted bar of chocolate and a package 
of chewing gum. Not for all the world 
would she have changed places with 
Anne.” Such saccharine sentiments are 
typical of this heroine who is, literally, 
too good to be true. 

Candy’s friends are voluble in their 
praise of her direction and advice. Dirk, 
for example, is delighted that Candy 
has resolved his problems: “ ‘I think 
someday you will become one of our 
most eminent psychologists. You 
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snapped us both out of a complex 
mighty quick’.” At the end of the story, 
Candy herself summarizes her accom- 
plishments with pride: “. . . she thought 
how pleasant life was. Jane and Corp 
were to be married; Leigh was out 
with Chris; her mother and father were 
laughing together in the kitchen. . . .” 
With, presumably, the greatest of ease, 
Candy has settled all questions. 

Oversimplification is reflected, too, in 
the way in which major changes in the 
personality of a character are quickly 
effected. In Helen Boylston’s Sue Bar- 
ton, Neighborhood Nurse, what seem to 
be deep-rooted problems and frustra- 
tions of the adolescent Cal are satis- 
factorily disposed of within eight days 
by the guiding angel of the neigh- 
borhood, former nurse Sue Barton 
Barry. In Janet Lambert’s Star- 
Spangled Summer, an eloquent teen- 
ager, Penny Parrish, influences Lang- 
don Houghton to change life-long 
habits of reticence to an openness and 
geniality that make him not only his 
daughter’s companion and confidant 
but also a favorite of her new friends. 
The process is a simple one for Penny 
—writing a letter aimed directly at the 
man’s cold heart and prescribing for 
him a few days’ observation of what 
the “average American family” is like. 

The motivation of such characters is 
reduced to a single factor. For Penny 
Parrish, it is her frequently expressed 
desire to make all others happy. For 
Sue Barton Barry, it is te be the all- 
sacrificing, perfect nurse, who, after 
marriage, which becomes a working 
partnership with her doctor husband in 
directing a clinic and caring for three 
children, still feels remiss by not being 
on active nursing duty. 

In the inferior novel nothing is im- 
possible for the adolescent. He sets 
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his own goal and, armed with great 
determination, always reaches it. This 
is especially true in the so-called career 
stories which too frequently glamorize 
and misrepresent a vocation, instead of 
giving the young reader some real un- 
derstanding of a worker on a job. For 
example, in the widely-read Peggy 
Covers the News by Emma Bugbee, 
young Peggy Foster prizes a job on a 
metropolitan daily and, despite million- 
to-one odds, wins one. Furthermore, 
though Kate Morrison, an older woman 
on the staff, repeatedly underscores the 
drudgery of a reporter’s life, Peggy 
herself rides always on a crest of ex- 
citement. Even the assignments that 
would have been thought dull by other 
staff members fascinate her: “. . . to 
Peggy they were the very stuff of ad- 
venture.” She says over and over that 
hers is a thrilling job: 


This was much more fun, really, than any 
other job in the world. You never knew 
from one moment to the next what you 
would be doing. 

School teachers, poor things, always had 
the same old Caesar or the same old algebra, 
year in and year out. Librarians, sales- 
women, almost all professional women did 
their work without much change of scene 
or material. Doctors, of course, lived under 
an always shifting schedule; but, after all, 
they must find measles and dyspepsia and 
sore throats rather monotonous, and their 
big adventures with victims of automobile 
accidents were not numerous. 

Peggy’s mind raced along merrily, com- 
paring her lot with that of all other unfor- 
tunate groups of wretched womanhood, 
doomed never to be reporters. 


With little experience and a limited 
background but with the equanimity 
of a Pulitzer prize-winning by-line re- 
porter, Peggy has established herself 
in the newspaper world. 

Especially significant in the weakest 
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of these novels is the writer’s approach 
to the idea of maturity. These stories 
give little indication of the development 
of maturity, since so many of the 
heroes and heroines, even those four- 
teen and fifteen, are already perform- 
ing on an adult level. They make their 
own plans, they work out their own 
destinies, they assist or direct every- 
one around them, including the adults. 

Inconsistencies in characterization 
also mark the lesser adolescent novels. 
In Mary Wolfe Thompson’s The Stead- 
fast Heart, heroine Jo, on first meeting 
her foster parents, is unusually percep- 
tive about their reactions. Later, how- 
ever, she seems almost dull-witted. 
Even with many clues to the nature of 
the Bentleys’ sorrow (the loss of a 
young son), she is, presumably, never 
aware of what is troubling them. Fur- 
thermore, in spite of a number of situa- 
tions which might pique her curiosity, 
she never seems curious. Although she 
is supposed to be primarily concerned 
with the improvement of the relation- 
ship between her and her sister and the 
Bentleys, she misses most of the op- 
portunities to bring about such im- 
provement. 

Another inconsistency in Jo involves 
her status at the Bentleys and in the 
community. At the beginning of the 
story, she is embarrassed and self-con- 
scious about being a state ward; she 
worries about the reactions of her class- 
mates and of the townspeople toward 
her. However, in two incidents in which 
this embarrassment might have been 
heightened, she displays no feeling at 
all about her status. To earn spending 
money, she goes from door to door 
in town selling nuts she has gathered 
from the woods near the Bentleys’ farm 
and never once is embarrassed. In the 
other situation, Mrs. Preston, the 
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mother of Jo’s boyfriend Marc, volun- 
teers to write her niece for clothes for 
Jo; the latter is delighted and shows 
not the slightest discomfiture. De- 
spite evidences of Jo’s growing matu- 
rity in some respects, there is nothing in 
the story to prepare the reader for so 
great a change. Therefore, Jo is, at 
many points, an unconvincing charac- 
ter, one whose reason for being is to 
force consideration of such problems as 
dealing with a drunken father, becom- 
ing emotionally independent of others, 
“going steady,” but as someone apart 
from the problem and not herself emo- 
tionally involved. 

That these poorly-written stories are 
highly popular with young readers indi- 
cates that adolescents have little regard 
for the disdain or reservations of 
adults. Thus, these books and others 
like them—the series, certain sancti- 
monious religious stories, the patently 
false love story, and the monotonous, 
patterned Western—endure. 

But not all novels written for or read 
widely by teen-agers are—from a lit- 
erary point of view—trivial. Of those 
which focus on problems common to 
adolescents, a number are rather well- 
told stories about credible adolescents, 
working out, in credible situations, 
these problems. A few are works of real 
stature. The hero of these stories is a 
more complex individual whose actions 
are carefully motivated. He meets re- 
buffs, learns certain limitations about 
himself, develops a sense of responsi- 
bility, and makes adjustments regard- 
ing his basic problem; in short, he be- 
comes a more mature person. 

In Anne Emery, the teen-aged reader 
has a novelist of considerable merit. 
Though some of her characters may 
seem too nice and her stories too pat, 
she shows in her teen-agers a growing 
maturity, not contrived nor unexpected 
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but rather clearly developed. Sally in 
Senior Year, for example, learns gradu- 
ally that she is merely a carbon copy 
of the girls she chooses as her best 
friends and that she must learn to re- 
spect her own individuality. Sally and 
Scotty, in Going Steady, discover that 
marriage will not mean the end of their 
problems but the beginning of other, 
more complex ones. In a third novel, 
Sorority Girl, Emery tells the story of 
Jean, Sally Burnaby’s younger sister, 
and her relationship to a high school 
sorority. Here Emery deals with a com- 
mon enough problem but somehow is 
less deft in handling the situation. In 
none of these novels does the problem 
get out of hand; it serves as the focal 
point of the story, but the emphasis is 
on the characters and their reactions. 

Betty Cavanna, too, is a writer of 
some importance. In Rette Larkin, the 
heroine of A Girl Can Dream, she cre- 
ates a tomboy whose unconventional 
behavior and ambitions make her a con- 
spicuous member of the senior class. 
Unfortunately, the characterization is 
not carefully sustained, and the story 
ends too neatly with all i’s dotted and 
all t’s crossed. In Going on Sixteen, an 
earlier story, the shy, withdrawn Julie 
Ferguson develops into a more self- 
confident, poised adolescent. This hero- 
ine is a convincing figure throughout 
the story. Changes in Julie are carefully 
prepared for and are neither abrupt nor 
exaggerated. The one opportunity for 
giving the story a fairy-tale twist— 
Julie’s attempting to sell her sketches of 
puppies to an art editor to earn enough 
money to buy Sonny, the thoroughbred 
Collie—Cavanna turns instead into an 
experience that helps Julie to grow up. 
Betty Cavanna is sensitive to the hap- 
piness as well as the pain of adolescence, 
and her stories of teen-agers reflect 
both. 
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Another good story from a prolific 
writer for the teen-aged audience is 
Street Rod by H. Gregor Felsen. 
Though somewhat similar in theme to 
his earlier Hot Rod, this novel is a more 
carefully-written account of the despair 
of a sixteen-year-old who wants des- 
perately to own a “souped-up” rod. The 
young hero, Ricky Madison, is a re- 
markably vivid figure in contrast to the 
rather superficially-drawn hero of Hot 
Rod. Felsen’s delineation of the boy 
is a careful one. There is no magic 
alteration of his behavior; his values 
change slowly. Despite a growing sense 
of responsibility, however, Ricky finally 
races his rival—to his own death. This 
ending is a shock to the reader, not be- 
cause Felsen’s characterization is in- 
consistent but because he departs from 
what the typical writer for teen-agers 
would do in winding up the story. 

A second story by Felson which has 
caused a considerable stir in recent 
years is Two and the Town. In treat- 
ing a subject which is ordinarily taboo 
—the pregnancy of a high school girl 
and a marriage forced upon two teen- 
agers—Felsen does an excellent job in 
creating plausible situations and what 
seem natural reactions on the part of 
the adolescents. The story has flaws: 
Buff’s mother makes an abrupt about- 
face in her reactions toward Elaine— 
an unconvincing change; Buff’s re- 
demption and return to his family are 
too neatly accomplished to be credible. 
But flaws notwithstanding, Felsen tells 
frankly and rather well this story for 
teen-agers in their own idiom and with 
real insight into the way they some- 
times become involved in complex situa- 
tions which change their entire lives. 

Most of the stories dealing with the 
adolescent’s personal problems interest 
principally girls. Certainly of the novels 
which are outstanding, most are for 
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girls. Undoubtedly, the most widely 
talked about and most praised of all 
contemporary novels for the adolescent 
is Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Sum- 
mer. Burton believes that it “captures 
better than any other novel the spirit 
of adolescence.””* Edwards declares that 
with the appearance of Seventeenth 
Summer in 1942 “the new field of writ- 
ing for teen-agers became estab- 
lished. ... This tender story of a young 
giri’s first awakening to love bids fair 
to become a classic for the teen-agers 
as did Little Women for younger 
girls,’ 

Novelists themselves have recognized 
the significance of Seventeenth Sum- 
mer. Rette, the heroine of Cavanna’s 
A Girl Can Dream, senses what is 
great about the Daly novel when she 
reads it in preparation for a writing 
task of her own. “No other book that 
she had ever read . . . had quite the 
quality of Seventeenth Summer. There 
was a homeliness, a deep-rooted hon- 
esty, a youthfulness about it that made 
Loretta catch her breath. She didn’t live 
in the sort of town Angie Morrow lived 
in; she didn’t have that sort of family; 
she had yet to have a love affair. Yet 
the story was so real and so fresh that 
Rette became Angie. She shared every 
feeling, every impulse, every hope and 
every thrill and every disappointment.” 

This sense of immediacy which Rette 
feels in reading Seventeenth Summer is 
the result of Daly’s telling the story 
from Angie’s point of view and captur- 
ing the excitement of a young girl 
bursting with hapiness she wants to 
share with intimate friends. The story is 
a simple one of commonplace events, 


* Dwight L. Burton, “The Novel for the Ad- 
olescent,” The English Journal, 40 (September 
1951), p. 363. 

* Margaret A. Edwards, “The Rise of Teen- 
Age Reading,” Saturday Review, 37 (November 
13, 1954), p. 88. 
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day-by-day life in a small Wisconsin 
town; yet it is an engrossing story be- 
cause the reader is able to identify him- 
self so closely with the reactions of the 
heroine. What might be sensational— 
Lorraine’s affair with Martin—is 
played down, and the reader’s attention 
is drawn, not to Lorraine’s affair, but 
to Angie’s reactions toward her sister. 
Angie’s is a superb characterization. 
She is introduced as a rather naive 
seventeen-year-old, but during one sum- 
mer she learns a great deal about boys, 
about her own emotions, and about 
growing up to face new problems and 
decisions. That the story does not end 
in a Hollywood manner with Jack and 
Angie walking off into the sunset to- 
gether is a credit to Maureen Daly who 
does not compromise a characteriza- 
tion in order to make all her readers 
happy. 

In the wake of Maureen Daly but not 
in imitation have come other significant 
contributors to the field of literature for 
the adolescent. Mary Stolz, surely the 
most versatile and most skilled of that 
group, writes not for the masses who 
worship Sue Barton Barry but for the 
rarer adolescent who sees in Anne 
Armacost (To Tell Your Love) a girl 
of warmth and charm, in love un- 
fortunately with a boy who is afraid 
to return her love. In a summer of end- 
less days with a telephone which does 
not ring, Anne slowly understands what 
has driven Doug away. The poignancy 
of her losing this first, intense love is 
a bittersweet experience which makes 
her a little sadder, but a good deal more 
perceptive of the emotions and reactions 
of those around her. 

The other characters, too, in To Tell 
Your Love are individuals, not types. 
In shifting her point of view from one 
to another and giving an intimate 
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glimpse of the feelings and thoughts of 
each one, Stolz reveals a talent that 
few writers have. The reader can sym- 
pathize with Johnny who at fourteen 
wants to be husky and scorns his own 
long, bony frame. He enjoys Mrs. 
Armacost’s discomfiture when her son 
learns the secret of her baking successes. 
He is impressed by the dignity of 
Theo’s quiet romance and senses that 
an older Anne will probably be the same 
thoughtful kind of person. Stolz’ other 
novels—/n a Mirror, The Seagulls 
Woke Me, Pray Love, Remember, and 
Organdy Cupcakes — are significant 
contributions, too, to fiction for the 
adolescent. In all of them, she tells an 
engrossing story but, equally important, 
she presents characters who emerge as 
sensitively-drawn individuals. 

Other novels of stature with appeal 
especially for older girls are Mildred 
Walker’s Winter Wheat, Rumer God- 
den’s A Candle for St. Jude, and Mar- 
gueritte Harmon Bro’s Sarah. In each, 
the heroine faces problems of love, 
career, and complex relationships with 
others. Mildred Walker, in telling the 
story of Ellen Webb, gives the reader a 
sense of the vastness of the Montana 
country and of Ellen’s changing per- 
spective toward it. Her college romance 
with Gil ends because she feels that they, 
like her parents, are too different from 
each other ever to be happy. When he is 
killed in the war, however, she realizes 
how much she had loved him. Out of her 
sorrow comes a closer relationship with 
her parents. When Ellen says at the end 
of the story, “I had not always been 
glad that I was their child, but today I 
had a kind of pride in being born to 
them,” her words reflect her new under- 
standing of the two people whose rela- 
tionship to each other had always 
baffled her. 


THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD 


Rumer Godden, in A Candle for St. 
Jude, lifts the curtain in the theater of 
ballet to reveal the struggles and the 
glamor of the disciples of that art. 
Among the many facets of a beauti- 
fully-written novel is the story of a 
young genius almost lost in a tangle of 
fiery temperaments and a hierarchy of 
jealously-guarded positions of prestige. 
Hilda, earlier regarded as only a medio- 
cre dancer, creates music and choreog- 
raphy which amaze even the great Mme. 
Holbein with their brilliance. Hilda 
grows up in the tradition and discipline 
of the art and appears destined for 
greatness under Mme. Holbein’s direc- 
tion. Rumer Godden’s prose, dramatic 
with the excitement of the theater, 
serves further to distinguish this novel. 

Bro’s Sarah is the story of a young 
girl faced with the problem of choosing 
between two careers for which she 
seems to have special gifts. Despite 
much help and encouragement by 
friends who smooth her path, Sarah is 
nagged by self-doubts and frustrated 
by unrealized dreams. The fascination 
of the story lies in its Cinderella-like 
quality, but this is no pedestrian ro- 
mance ; Bro’s skill as a storyteller makes 
it a superior novel. 

Although there are more teen-age 
problem novels for girls than for boys, 
there are several notable stories, in- 
tended initially for adults, which have 
particular appeal for boys: Hie to the 
Hunters, The Folded Leaf, and Walk 
Like a Mortal. The audience for each 
of these, however, is limited in that the 
stories are not of universal interest. 

Jesse Stuart, among his many ac- 
counts of the Kentucky hill people, has 
written a novel which focuses on an 
adolescent’s need for independence 
from his family and the shift in values 
which such an achievement involves. In 
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Hie to the Hunters, young Didway 
Hargis leaves his parents to join the 
hill people and comes to know a life 
different from his own. Later, a some- 
what maturer Did returns to his own 
people in town, but having been ac- 
cepted by the hill folk, he knows in the 
future he can move freely among both 
groups. Stuart, who as a_ regional 
writer is important on the American 
scene, illuminates the problems of a 
young boy against the background he 
knows so intimately. The reader gains 
a sense of not only the individual 
but also the contrast and conflict be- 
tween the ways of two groups. 

The Folded Leaf by William Max- 
well, a novel of rare beauty, will be 
read primarily by the mature adoles- 
cent. In it, the author contrasts the 
gentle, bookish Lymie Peters and the 
handsome, athletic extrovert, Spud 
Latham. In delineating the relationship 
of two boys growing into manhood, he 
probes into their backgrounds, noting 
carefully the psychological influences on 
them. With great insight he reveals the 
forces which pull them together and 
those which eventually drive them apart. 
Despite the melodramatic denouement, 
the story is a unique study of a friend- 
ship. 

In the third novel, Walk Like a Mor- 
tal, Dan Wickenden writes with rare 
perception the story of Gabe Mackenzie 
who, at seventeen, sees his parents’ mar- 
riage disintegrate. Though a rather 
mature boy at the outset, Gabe is torn 
between conflicting loyalties and an 
inability to translate the actions of his 
mother and father into terms he can 
understand. As he adjusts to a new life 
without his mother, he comes to under- 
stand her better. When she returns, 
however, he discovers that his reliance 
upon her has been superseded by a more 
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mature relationship with his father. 
This story of an adolescent’s response 
to the breakup of his home is told with 
extraordinary skill; no contemporary 
writer has matched Wickenden’s treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Among stories read widely by teen- 
agers are two by outstanding contem- 
porary writers who have heretofore 
been concerned with adult fiction or 
biography. Though not ordinarily 
called problem novels for the adolescent, 
The Yearling and Johnny Tremain do 
center in the development of an adoles- 
cent’s personality. Johnny Tremain, 
though set in American Revolutionary 
days, is a timeless story. Esther Forbes 
writes of a teen-ager’s dilemma when 
circumstances alter his life. As the ar- 
rogant young genius in Latham’s silver- 
shop, Johnny’s future seems secure, But 
an accident maims his left hand and 
forces him to abandon his dream of 
becoming a silversmith. Sensitive about 
the appearance of his hand, scorned by 
his former co-workers, confused be- 
cause he does not know where to turn, 
Johnny exists aimlessly until he meets 
Rab and becomes imbued with the spirit 
of the colonists’ cause. Inspired by 
Rab’s devotion to the Revolution, 
Johnny loses his self-consciousness, 
takes on greater responsibilities, and, 
finally, finds for himself a part in the 
Revolution. Esther Forbes captures the 
spirit of the times and of the people. 
Her novel is an important social docu- 
ment as well as a powerful narrative. 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, in The 
Yearling, tells the story of Jody and 
his fawn, which to him represents a 
friend and a kind of security. Even- 
tually, his relationship with Flag is the 
bridge whereby he moves from chil:- 
hood to greater maturity. Rawlings 
writes with compassion for the Baxters 
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who live near the soil and work desper- 
ately for a living. The reader sees 
Jody, growing up in an isolated spot, 
dependent upon an _ understanding 
father and a stern mother. Through 
the storyteller’s omniscient eye, the 
reader senses the complex nature of 
their family relationships and the feel- 
ings they hold about each other but do 
not openly reveal. 

Two other significant stories which 
are concerned with a boy’s closeness to 
nature are James Street’s Goodbye, 
My Lady and Paul Annixter’s Swift- 
water. Each is a moving portrayal of 
a boy struggling with the world that 
encroaches upon his own rather limited 
sphere and the influence of that strug- 
gle upon him. 

All the novels discussed here have 
one element in common: the young hero 
or heroine is attempting to cope with a 
personal problem. Each is concerned 
about his family or his friends or his 
own individuality and usually his 
future. Each novel concentrates, to 
some degree, on the question of the 
maturity of the central character. To 
distinguish between the superior and 
thé inferior story, one must consider 
the novel both as a literary piece and 
as a vehicle for the presentation of a 
problem. Such questions as the follow- 
ing may help the reader to make such 
a distinction: Is the story one of credi- 
ble people in a credible situation? Does 
the story have unique qualities, or is 
it a repetition of an often-used pattern? 
Do the characters grope somehow in 
dealing with their problems, or are 
their reactions formalized and pat? Is 
the problem of the adolescent in proper 
perspective in the novel, or does it 
loom so large that neither story nor 
characters emerge clearly? Is the stage 

(Continued on page 350) 
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English and the Liberal Arts 
Tradition in the 
High School 


G. Robert Carlsen 


TT" reports I am about to quote from 
are true. Only the names have been 
changed to protect the speaker: 
Subject: Report on Observation 
School: Crestview 

Class: English 11 

Teacher: Miss Sampson 


This was a low group of students, Miss 
Sampson told us. Two of the students gave 
oral book reports at the beginning of each 
of the periods. On November 1, Miss Samp- 
son reviewed the declension of pronouns and 
asked a few questions. Then she went 
around to each desk with her gradebook and 
checked those who had their paragraphs 
which had been assigned for homework the 
day before. She then asked the students to 
check over their paragraphs for correct 
punctuation, capitalization, a good topic 
sentence, emphasis, contrast, unity, etc. The 
students were asked to revise their papers 
and hand them in. The next day the teacher 
gave a spelling test. For two days she took 
part of the period to go over test papers on 
the correct uses of pronouns, especially on 
who, whom, which, that, his, and theirs. The 
third day was spent mostly in the study of 
verbs and their principal parts. 

The seats were arranged in straight rows. 
Many students in the back of the room drew 
pictures or day-dreamed most of the period, 
and the teacher did not seem to notice. Few 
questions were asked, and there was no dis- 
cussion. There seemed to be no interest or 
participation among the students. 

There was no motivation used that I could 
see. The bulletin board was bare except for 
some mimeographed sheets, and the only 
cheerful touches in the room were a few 
potted plants at the back of the room. 
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Subject: Report on Observation 
School: Foothills 

Class: English 9 

Teacher: Miss Deaver 


An hour test was given during this class 
period. The seats were arranged in straight 
rows. During the test quite a bit of cheating 
went on in the back of the room, unnoticed 
by the teacher. The next day, Miss Deaver 
gave the test papers back. She went over 
each question with the class. After this, the 
class started on a story in the literature 
book. The teacher went down the rows and 
asked each child to read aloud a paragraph 
from the story. The teacher allowed no dis- 
cussion and discouraged questions or re- 
marks from the students by cross looks, an 
impatient attitude, and a bored expression. 
When questions were asked about certain 
items on the test papers, she often answered 
sarcastically. 

The bulletin boards were bare with the 
exception of a few mimeographed leaflets 
announcing club meetings, etc. The only 
motivation was a statement by the teacher 
to this effect: “We are driving at a stand- 
ard. You are going to have to do this work. 
The first requirement in this class is to be- 
have.” 


G. Robert Carlsen is associate pro- 
fessor of English education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and chairman of the 
NCTE Committee on Senior High 
School Book List. This paper was read 
at the NCTE convention in Detroit, 
last November. 
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These two quotations were taken at 
random from hundreds of reports of 
classroom observation made in a num- 
ber of communities by teachers in 
training. These two are neither better 
nor worse than the usual. Neither of 
the teachers mentioned is a poor 
teacher as teachers go. Both have the 
respect of their administration and of 
the parents of the students. They teach 
in large new city high schools. They 
have master’s degrees in English. They 
are active professionally in their local 
circles of English teachers. Both of 
them, outside the classroom, are charm- 
ing, sympathetic human beings—the 
kind of people with whom one thor- 
oughly enjoys being on a picnic or at 
a bridge table. 


The Tradition As Obstacle 


These are not isolated lessons. I 
spend almost half of my working hours 


sitting in the back of classrooms, 
watching teaching. Almost never do I 
see a lesson in progress much different 
from these described, though I am 
always told that I caught the class on 
a bad day. Frequently I am in class- 


rooms on evaluation teams. Under 
those circumstances, teachers will cer- 
tainly try to demonstrate the best 
teaching they can do. Even then, I see 
much the same kind of thing. 

I have at hand three statewide sur- 
veys of English teaching practices: one 
for Wisconsin, one for Colorado, and 
one for Texas. They do not show that 
much is happening in the mass of class- 
rooms other than those things indi- 
cated by these observation reports. 
Pooley concluded from the Wisconsin 
survey, “Although the larger cities 
have been advocating study of the high 
school English curriculum for the past 
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decade, no radical changes have been 
made,””* 

I have talked to the people who, on 
Ford Foundation Fellowships, have 
travelled the United States to see the 
exciting things that we talk about in 
operation. Their findings are dis- 
couraging. They have learned through 
bitter experience that places that write 
glowing accounts of their progress 
often cannot show you examples at the 
classroom level. 

When I think of what goes on in 
English classrooms, I am haunted by 
a gallery of faces of youngsters I have 
seen. 

I think of Maria Gonzales in an 
eleventh grade class. Maria is a mem- 
ber of a minority group. She is in 
classes, but not of them. Marie, so far 
as I can see, lacks any of the assets that 
she needs to overcome the handicap of 
her birth. She scores 85-90 on I. Q. 
tests. She is physically unattractive. 
She certainly seems deficient in person- 
ality. As she sits in class, she looks 
down most of the time; she does not 
contribute; the teacher does not call on 
her. She comes to class alone; she 
leaves alone. It must take tremendous 
fortitude to get up every morning and 
come and face the loneliness and the 
incomprehensibility of her classes. She 
comes, day after day, even though no 
longer compelled to by law. She must 
believe fervently in the power of edu- 
cation. And what does her pleasant, 
genteel, educated, liberalized teacher 
say to me? “Maria can’t learn anything 
I’m teaching. So I just let her go along 
for the ride. I can’t bother with her, 
since there are a few in here who really 


*Robert Pooley and Robert Williams, The 
Teaching of English in Wisconsin. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1948. p. 145. 
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have to know about intransitive, copu- 
lative verbs because they are going to 
college.” 

I see also the face of George Zokow- 
sky. George is big-boned, curly-headed, 
affable. He spends most of his life 
down in the auto mechanics shop of 
the school, and he wants more than 
anything else to get a little garage of 
his own where he can tinker with cars. 
George is well-liked. An I.Q. of per- 
haps 105. The lesson is on the function 
of nouns, The sentence under discus- 
sion: They drank life to the leas. 

“George, what is the function of life 
in that sentence ?” 

George scratches his head and then 
blurts out, “What are leas?” So they 
look it up. George becomes more and 
more puzzled. Finally he mumbles, 
“That’s a good trick. Next time you see 
someone drinking his life, Miss 
Ballard, I sure would like to be called 
in to see it.” 

“George,” says Miss Ballard, “we 
aren’t interested in that. We are inter- 
ested only in the function of life in the 
sentence.” 

Are the wonderful things we claim 
for English really happening to George 
in our classrooms? 

I see also Elizabeth Shaw, a sensitive 
and refined child with an 1.Q. of 130. 
She has grown up in a cultivated en- 
vironment where fine china and books 
and a gracious religion are a part of 
her daily life. Anyone who enters her 
world knows the difference between 
plated ware and sterling, knows the 
names of Lennox and Spode, knows 
who is the concert master of the local 
symphony. Elizabeth has found in the 
English teacher an ally against the vul- 
gar crassness of the public schools in 
general. With the English teacher, she 
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forms a kind of secret society which 
worships at the altar of beauty. If 
everyone suddenly worshipped the 
same literary gods, I suspect Eliza- 
beth would have to find another avenue 
to privacy, seclusion, and exclusiveness. 

I wonder if we really are helping 
the Elizabeths in our classes by en- 
couraging them to believe in the great- 
ness of certain pieces of literature 
without giving them at the same time 
a humility about their own preferences 
and tastes and a perspective on human 
life and its infinite variety. Isn’t Eliza- 
beth’s an essentially narrow and tight 
little world in exactly the same way 
that Maria Gonzales’ world is narrow 
and provincial? 

What is our justification for the 
kinds of lessons we are forcing on 
these students? As I see it, we are 
subject to a tradition, the liberal arts 
tradition, that is both our strength and 
our weakness in facing the problems of 
education today. The tradition stems 
from the ancient recognition that man 
does not live by bread alone. To be a 
man is something more than to carry 
out the mechanical functions of living. 


While it is of tremendous importance 


to us that we learn to perform the 
functions of staying alive, and a part of 
our education will be devoted to those 
things, it is ultimately of greater im- 
portance to deal with those things that 
make us peculiarly and specifically 
human beings. These include, of course, 
our ability to communicate, our ability 
to classify the elements of our environ- 
ment in mathematical units, our ability 
to organize ourselves in social units, 
our ability to preserve a continuity in 
human affairs through our interest in 
history, our ability to pass judgments 
on the facets of our experience, our 
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ability to create satisfying patterns of 
sound, space, color, line, etc. As indi- 
viduals come to prize and cherish these 
things, they come closer and closer to 
the status of true manhood, nearer and 
nearer ultimate fulfillment. 

At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the present day program in the 
liberal arts was forged by the series of 
committees that met under the stimu- 
lation of the famous speech made by 
President Elliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The program set up a sequence of 
courses common to the education of 
all boys and girls during the high school 
years which should insure the proper 
emphasis on each of the areas listed 
above, At this time, English as a sub- 
ject first made a real appearance. It 
was recognized as one of the liberal 
studies rather than as one of the prac- 
tical or vocational studies. 

The subjects selected were believed 
to have certain inherent properties that 
especially fitted them to bring about 
certain results in the mind and per- 
sonality of the learner. The subject was 
taught not so much because it was im- 
portant in itself as because its values 
would transfer to life in general. So 
the committees talked in terms of some- 
thing called “mental discipline.” The 
pursuit of these subjects would suc- 
ceed in some unexplained way in hu- 
manizing the individual, in making him 
see the whole of existence and the di- 
rection it was taking apart from the 
confining round of daily activities. 

The following statements come 
from an English methods book pub- 
lished in 1903: 


1, The study of a richly inflected synthetic 
language is highly valuable as mental dis- 
cipline. 

2. The study of Greek and Latin. . . in- 
troduces the student to the two great litera- 
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tures of antiquity, thus training his taste 
and giving him aesthetic standards that are 
both elevated and permanent. 

3. It is likewise valuable in that it gives 
him a knowledge of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, thus furnishing him the key to an 
understanding of the modern world. 

4. Practice in translation . .. gives ex- 
cellent training in the mother-tongue.? 


In each of the statements, you will 

notice that something is supposed to 
happen different from the thing that is 
actually taught. When the author 
comes to the discussion of English, he 
says: 
It is now being shown in our best schools 
that training in English composition may 
yield results hardly attainable through any 
other means in point of mental discipline. 
The progress now being made in the teach- 
ing of English literature seems to show that 
it now serves better than Latin and Greek 
the purpose of awakening and organizing 
the aesthetic side of the boy’s nature and 
of building up in him a sound taste for good 
literature. Similarly, it remains to be seen 
whether the system of teaching the English 
language now in process of development, 
particularly if it be made to include the 
study of Latin and of Anglo-Saxon—the 
two great sources of our vocabulary—has 
not a strong chance of supplanting Latin as 
the most convenient and effective instru- 
ment for education on the linguistic side.* 


The Tradition Re-interpreted 


So the liberal arts tradition has 
flowed down to us with two funda- 
mental premises: the first, that there 
is more to living than earning a living; 
the second, that certain subject matters 
have an inherent quality within them 
to accomplish these non-utilitarian 
goals. Both of these premises were 
embodied in the course of study of the 
1900's, and they are still in operation in 


*G. R. Carpenter, F. T. Baker, and Fred N. 
Scott, The Teaching of English. New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1903. p. 16. 

* [bid., p. 25. 
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the actual practice. 
classrooms today. 

The first of these premises we still 
defend today. It is on this basis, I be- 
lieve, that most of us became English 
teachers. We believe that English con- 
tains within its province something of 
infinite worth for all students in help- 
ing them achieve a rich and full life. 
Thinking of Maria and George and 
Elizabeth, we have to define what that 
something is. I come up with the fol- 
lowing kind of answer: 

1, We can help young people under- 
stand themselves through the literature 
and the language activities that we pre- 
sent to them. Maria may come to a real 
prizing of her own cultural heritage 
through books like Pita, the charming 
story of an American-Mexican com- 
munity in New Mexico. She may see 
the strength and dignity of her people 
through The Mother Ditch, a simple 
account of irrigation in the Southwest. 
She may understand her own struggle 
for status from The House Under the 
Hill. George may gain real insight into 
his love for cars through The Red Car, 
the story of a boy’s love for a car, and 
he may reflect on the danger of his toys 
when he reads Felsen’s Street Rod. 
Literature may be selected that projects 
the problems and explores the emo- 
tions that young people are experienc- 
ing. One of the fundamental needs of 
any individual (especially during the 
adolescent period) is to discover that 
one is not alone. Through literature, 
young people may gain those flashes 
of insight when they see that others 
have faced the same problems and have 
felt the same way about them. 

2. We want to help young people see 
the color, the patterns, the quality of 
their environments. As a friend once 
said, “We want to help them see the 
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rabbit tracks in the snow.” We want 
to help them cherish the sensuous 
pleasures of daily living. 

3. We want young people to cherish 
the ideals of our culture. We want to 
give them compelling examples of the 
dignity of all kinds of work, of the 
beauty of all religions, of the im- 
portance of the individual, of the rich- 
ness of family living, of the equality of 
all peoples. 

4. We want to show young people 
how basic human instincts work them- 
selves out under varying cultural 
patterns in many parts of the world. 
We want them to find out what it feels 
like to grow up in India, what life is 
like in A frica, 

5. We want them to examine con- 
stantly the interactions between people 
to see how they live harmoniously or 
why they come into conflict with each 
other. We want to help them see how 
life looks from another person’s per- 
spective, so that they themselves will 
not be confined always and completely 
within themselves. 

We might list a dozen such things 
that we think we might do for young 
people through the literature we select 
and through the language activities we 
structure for boys and girls in our 
classes. I am sure these things can 
happen in the English class for all our 
students. It seems to me that today this 
is what we mean by a liberal education. 
It is not a knowledge of a particular 
body of subject matter for the sake 
of that subject matter. Rather it is a 
body of attitudes, insights, and work- 
ing habits that have been nurtured 
carefully through the educational 
process. 

To accomplish these ends, we must 
look critically at the second premise 
of the liberal arts tradition: the belief 
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that certain subjects automatically ac- 
complish certain ends. I wish that I 
could believe in the transfer of train- 
ing. I should certainly be much more 
comfortable in my mind about Maria 
Gonzales. I wish that I believed that she 
was learning to think, through the 
process of struggling with “intransi- 
tive, copulative verbs.” I wish I be- 
lieved that her life was being enriched 
and transformed through learning the 
geography and the names of the inhabi- 
tants of Raveloe, England. I wish I 
had faith that knowing about the 
Elizabethan theater or being able to 
quote from “Thanatopsis” was going 
to help Maria take her place as a social 
equal with the matrons of my town. I 
wish even more that I had faith that 
Elizabeth’s deep love of the classics was 
making her a humane person in her 
dealings with her fellow men of other 
races and other religions, rather than 
merely intoxicating her. Yet if you 
talk to teachers, they always tell you 
that they really are not teaching what 
they seem to be teaching. Students are 
learning something else. 

Transfer of training has been pretty 
thoroughly disproved. Certainly for 
any teacher who really observes and 
questions, it is disproved day in and 
day out in the classroom. If there is 
one thing that is certain it is that stu- 
dents learn what we teach them (that 
is if they learn anything) and they 
do not learn something else. If we 
teach them grammar, they learn gram- 
mar, nothing more and nothing less. 
We have to defend our teaching of 
grammar on the basis of its own 
intrinsic worth, not on the basis of its 
worth for something else. If we teach 
students facts about the short story, 
they learn facts about the short story. 
Similarly if we emphasize the inter- 
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actions between people in the stories, 
students become concerned with the in- 
teractions between people. 

Down in Texas at the present time 
deer hunting is highly popular. When 
you go out to shoot a deer, you aim 
your rifle directly at the deer. You 
don’t aim it at a stone off to the left of 
the deer and try to make your bullet 
ricochet to the deer. It really might be 
more sporting if we played it that way, 
but almost no deer would be killed. 
Similarly in our English classes, if we 
want to accomplish such ends as I have 
enumerated, we cannot aim at parts 
of speech, parts of a sentence, kinds of 
sentences, Elizabethan literature, the 
short story, reporterage, and then hope 
that really we are teaching students 
understanding of themselves, the val- 
ues of our culture, and the like. 

If you are going to shoot the deer, 
you aim at the deer; if you are going to 
develop attitudes and insights, you 
organize the teaching materials around 
those attitudes and insights. One can 
examine the titles of the units that a 
teacher of English teaches, and tell 
what are the objectives that are being 
sought. 

From what I have said, it follows 
that no single group of teaching ma- 
terials will produce results with all 
students. What is inspiring and 
wonderful reading for Maria probably 
will seem childish and insulting to 
Elizabeth. That does not mean that the 
end result is necessarily better for the 
one than for the other. James Street, 
in one of his books, shows us an illiter- 
ate swamp man of Mississippi listen- 
ing to a story from a cheap western 
pulp. He says: 

“Uncle Jesse took in the beauty of the 


words he did not understand, the words 
about marvels that only his fancy could pic- 
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ture; the prairies so different from the 
swamp and so far away. The hard dry 
gulches, the brave men, the brave land—the 
neverfelt land of his own boyhood. 

“Out there the winds sang high and free. 
Thus the words said. Here in his world the 
winds hummed and sobbed, crying for some- 
thing that had no answer—like something 
never seen but only felt and this something 
touching the strings to the heart of an un- 
lettered old man who could not speak the 
things he felt and who felt them all the more 
because he could not speak them: the aching 
hurt of being old and the happy sorrow of 
watching a boy grow up... the miracle of 
man’s life on God’s earth. 

.. His mind unshackled itself from its 
gloom and soared free to the big mountains 
that had snow on them, to the land where 
grass was belly deep; and he believed it all, 
every sound of it.” 


What was happening in the old 
man’s life as a result of the story he 
was reading is not different in kind 


*James Street, Good-bye, My Lady. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. p. 137. 
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from what happens to you and me 
when we read, for example, The Re- 
turn of the Native. At his level of edu- 
cation and understanding, he was hav- 
ing a valid literary and liberalizing ex- 
perience even though it came through 
a media that would make most of us 
laugh. Literature is as infinitely varied 
as the human beings we teach. The 
two can be brought together in endless 
patterns with a magnificent array of 
interesting outcomes. 

No one, I believe, really disputes the 
essential goodness of the liberal arts as 
the central core of the child’s educa- 
tion. But many question seriously 
whether classes in English at present 
accomplish the objectives they profess. 
To do so, we must give up our belief 
that our subject content automatically 
liberalizes, and must redirect it toward 
the real ends we seek. The burden of 
the proof is on us. 


Cytherea's Isle 


Had fair Ophelia, gentle maid, been wed 

To royal Hamlet, gloomy Prince of Danes, 

Would she—frail, baffled—hopeless tears have shed? 
Or would she so have soothed the searing pains 
From fortune’s slings and arrows that her mate, 
No longer tortured by his dreadful past, 

Its ghosts, its portents of a tragic fate, 

Would find, with her, a goodly life at last? 


Why did he block his heart against her smile? 

Why harbor derelicts within his mind? 

They might have sailed to Cytherea’s isle, 

Where, sunned by love, his bitter thoughts grew kind. 
Had fair Ophelia been Lord Hamlet's wife, 

She might have saved her own, and Hamlet's life. 


Troy, New York 


Isabel Roome Mann 
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We" makes a good class discus- 
tion? What types of questions will 
provoke a class to pursue an idea to a 
logical conclusion? What types will 
enable a student to write intelligently 
about a book ? 

As teachers we need to put our minds 
to such problems. Can we set questions 
that stimulate the bright students? Can 
we also set questions which give the less 
able a chance to have their say? 

We have to face the fact that teach- 
ing is hard work, and we will not find 
class lessons in the questions tagged on 
to a story in an anthology. Such ques- 
tions are made for nonexistent classes 
and are often of too factual a nature 
to lead to good discussion. Nor will we 
find good ideas in those vague questions 
that may stimulate discussion, but lead 
to no particular understandings about 
the work at hand. I mean the type that 
appears too often appended to such an 
essay as “On Saying Please” (a high 
school standby); the class gets into a 
discussion of manners and, although 
there may be lots of noise, the class has 
been led to demonstrate what knowl- 
edge of manners they had before they 
read the essay, rather than what the 
essay said about manners. In listening 
to such a discussion, one has difficulty 
figuring out who did the reading and 
who did not. 

Teaching, in the sense that I use it 
here, is allied to testing. When a class 
has read a book, the teacher must find 


out how well they have read it, and also 
must lead them into seeing it in new 
ways that might not have occurred to 
them before. Consequently, a teacher 
must prepare questions, some for dis- 
cussion, some to be written on, which 
will provoke the necessary understand- 
ings. It is in this context that I ally 
teaching and testing. 

A good class discussion should lead 
to some valid generalizations about the 
work being studied; everyone in the 
room should understand what general- 
izations have been made, and these 
should have been proved by some spe- 
cific references to the work at hand. 

In thinking along these lines, we 
should be constantly aware of the 
“level” on which we are asking ques- 
tions. By “level” I mean the level of 
abstraction of the question we put. A 
factual question may be very concrete 
and admit of only one answer. A more 
abstract question leaves more up to the 
student; he has to do more thinking 
and searching to answer it. When I 
speak of “lower level,” I mean more 
concrete; by “higher level,” more ab- 
stract. I use the terms high and low 
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because one of the qualities of intelli- 
gence is the ability to think abstractly. 
When we say that a question is too 
difficult, we often mean it is too ab- 
stract. When a question is not challeng- 
ing to a bright student, it is often too 
concrete; it requires too little thought. 

In attempting to work out these 
various levels of questioning, or “test- 
ing,” which are an important aspect of 
class discussion, I have been able to 
determine five levels: that which de- 
mands the ability (1) to remember a 
fact, (2) to prove a generalization that 
someone else has made, (3) to make 
one’s own generalization, (4) to gen- 
eralize from the book to its application 
in life, and, finally, (5) to carry over 
the generalization into one’s own be- 
havior. 

All levels have a legitimate place in 
both teaching and testing, but we should 
try to adapt them to their best use. 
When a class has read a book, it is the 
teacher’s problem to determine how well 
they have read it. The probing should 
go far beyond questions of fact. 

The lowest, most concrete level is 
the factual, the ability to remember 
what the author said. Questions on 
what happened in the plot and passages 
for recognition fall in this category: 
Where do these lines come in the story ? 
Who said, “To be, or not to be” and 
under what circumstances ? Giving facts 
about an author, or even repeating gen- 
eralizations previously made by the 
teacher, would be further examples. The 
last point is especially important. Too 
often the teacher supplies an answer, 
or generalization about a book; the 
class remembers it, repeats it on a test, 
and all assume that high-level teaching 
is going on. But we are dealing here 
with memory, not with understanding. 


It is far more important that the stu- 
dents be given the chance to work out 
their own generalizations; or, if they 
are given generalizations, that they 
should be made to prove them from 
their reading. Let me give a few ex- 
amples of what I mean. 

In a college examination which | 
have in hand, I find the question: 
“What elements of power can you dis- 
cover in Volpone?” and further on: 
“Write two or three paragraphs under 
the caption ‘Cynewulf and His Kind.’ ” 
The teacher allowed fifteen minutes to 
answer each question. Would it be 
cynical of me to assume that what the 
teacher will get is the repetition of ideas 
already expressed by that teacher in 
class? In what I consider a better ex- 
amination, I find this: 

In A Passage to India there appears to 
be hope from time to time that understand- 
ing and intimacy will be achieved between 
some of the principal characters; but by the 
end of the book various barriers have inter- 
vened to prevent this. What is the nature 
of the barriers between: (a) Adela Quested 
and the Anglo-Indian colony in general; 
(b) Fielding and Aziz; (c) Mrs. Moore 
and Ronny Heaslop? (40 minutes) 

I think that the latter is better because 
the student is allowed to use more of his 
own ideas and originality, and it seems 
less likely that the teacher has already 
answered the question in class. Then, 
too, the question is worded so there is 
less opportunity for what students call 
“bull,” i.e. generalization without spe- 
cific references to the book. I realize that 
much of what I say here would depend 
on how the classes were taught. My di- 
gression is prompted by the thought that 
we are too often teaching on the level 
of fact when we think we are not. We 
tend to tell the class the answers, rather 
than ask them the questions. 
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The essential thing about this first 
level is that it draws solely on the 
memory of the student. It tests whether 
he has read the book; it does not test 
whether he has understood it. Questions 
which come under this category should 
be a beginning point in teaching, not 
the ending point, as they too often are. 
Yet we must not underestimate this 
type of question. It should be used first, 
to see that the class has read the book. 

On a somewhat higher, more abstract 
level is the type of testing or discussion 
question that asks the pupil to prove a 
generalization that someone has made 
about a given work. The above question 
on A Passage to India would fall in this 
group if, as I said, the teacher had not 
previously given the answer to the class. 
A further example would be: Vernon 
Parrington said, “The author (Rol- 
vaag) shows here (in Giants in the 
Earth) that the westward movement 
was not all romance. There was a great 
cost in human happiness through lone- 
liness, renunciation, severing of old ties, 
and quitting familiar places.” How is 
this idea true of Beret? 

Here the student has to choose, from 
the whole book, the facts that will 
supply a definition of the “cost in hu- 
man happiness” through “loneliness,” 
and through the things that Beret had 
to give up. The student must select, and 
eliminate, facts according to whether 
they are relevant to his answer. The 
bright student is able to add interpreta- 
tions of his own, perhaps a discussion 
of how Rolvaag says a great deal in 
symbols. For example, Beret is continu- 
ally looking out the east window of the 
house, toward home; Per Hansa, out 
the west window. Beret is morbidly tied 
to the chest which she brought from the 
old country. I mention these to show 
that the imaginative reader can go be- 
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yond the less imaginative in this type 
of question. That is, he can show that he 
has given the book a more intensive 
reading, not merely that his memory is 
better. Compare this to the type of 
question which admits one answer for 
one question. 

Or take another example of testing 
on this second level: 


In a book published recently, called The 
Literary Fallacy, Bernard DeVoto con- 
demned the leading modern novelists. Some 
of his ideas were: 

“Never in any country or any age had 
writers so misrepresented their culture, 
never had they been so unanimously wrong. 
. . . The American people were not what 
their writers had believed them to be. The 
point is that only persons so lost in logic, 
dream, and theory that they were cut off 
from their heritage could have held these 
ideas.” The writers thought of America 
as a “land of broken promises, inhabited 
only by inferior people who destroy indi- 
viduality and break the artist’s heart.” 

He went on to say that these writers 
had “an attitude of superiority, disdain of 
the experience of ordinary people.” 

On the basis of your reading in the mod- 
ern novel would you agree with DeVoto 
or not? Give reasons for your beliefs and 
specific references to a book or books which 
you have read. 


The latter question probably demands 
a greater understanding of the work 
covered inasmuch as it gives the student 
several choices which he must make 
before he can successfully deal with the 
problem, but I have arbitrarily made it 
a subdivision of the same level of test- 
ing. He must select novels, from the 
total read, which fit the question. 
Finally he must select appropriate inci- 
dents to prove that the writers he chose 
“misrepresented,” or represented, their 
culture. 

This question would seem more diffi- 
cult because the answerer has to choose 
from a much wider range of material 
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than he would to answer the one on 
Rolvaag. Yet, of course, he would not 
be able to go into such detail as he 
would in handling one book, so most 
of the complexity would come in or- 
ganizing and writing the answer. 

A final, less complicated example of 
the same type would be: If you were 
to judge by Babbitt, what attitudes are 
held by the “typical” businessman? Or 
to simplify the same question, it might 
be set as: What does Lewis say in 
Babbitt about the attitudes of the busi- 
nessman toward such things as labor 
unions, religion, clubs and race prej- 
udice? I think the second version is 
simpler because it categorizes attitudes ; 
it hints about the answer. In the previ- 
ous question the student would have to 
work out the attitudes he wanted to 
discuss, and then find his examples. 

The third level is one in which the 
pupil must derive his own interpreta- 
tion from a given work, must make his 
own generalization. He is not told what 
Rolvaag or Lewis is driving at, but 
must work out the problem from read- 
ing and thinking about the book at 
hand. 

In discussing a book we might ask, 
“What is the author getting at?” 
“What do you think he is trying to say 
in this book?” In teaching The Great 
Gatsby, once the plot has been straight- 
ened out, the interrelationships of the 
people, etc., we might then say, “What 
is Fitzgerald saying about Gatsby?” or 
“What is the function of Tom Bu- 
chanon in the book?” “What are the 
functions of the various settings in the 
book, the description of Gatsby’s house, 
West Egg, or the ash dump?” “What 
does each stand for?” “Why are there 
constant references to the sign repre- 
senting the eyes of Dr. Esslinger ?” 

“If we ask, “What is the opening 
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scene?”’ we are on the first, factual 
level. If we ask, “Why did the author 
open the book as he did?” we are on 
the level of expecting the student to 
draw a generalization—a far more com- 
plicated problem, and one that is best 
handled by a brighter student. 

Or, in teaching Paul’s Case, the short 
story by Willa Cather, we might ask, 
“How does the author make use of 
symbols in the story?” If this question 
does not get an answer, we may shift 
back to the previous level with, “What 
is the function of the flowers in the 
story? Where do they appear? Why?” 
By mentioning the various symbols, you 
will eventually get the same answer, 
but the students will have done less 
thinking about the story. The problem 
for the teacher is how much can be 
left to the class; how much of the read- 
ing must be supplied by the teacher. 

A still higher and more valuable level 
of testing is one in which the student is 
expected to generalize from the work 
to its application to life. The student 
here would see that the problem of the 
book is his problem or the problem of 
someone he knows, or that the book 
deals with a social problem aspects of 
which jie can recognize in his own 
neighborhood. For example, he might 
see that The Grapes of Wrath deals 
with more than a situation in a given 
time at a given place, that it is essen- 
tially the problem of any person strug- 
gling for a living and security in the 
face of odds. 

An example of this type of evaluation 
would be such a question as: One of the 
greatnesses of Thoreau is that he an- 
ticipated by many years some of the 
evils that would rise in American life. 
What were these evils? Did he propose 
any remedy? If so, what? Or in a class 
that had read Heroes and Hero Wor- 
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ship: What would be Carlyle’s attitude 
toward the American democratic form 
of government? Would you agree with 
him? Why? In teaching about the trial 
and death of Socrates, we might ask: 
Would Socrates agree with the Dec- 
laration of Independence? With De- 
catur’s “My country, right or wrong, 
my country”? What is Socrates’ defi- 
nition of a good citizen? 

Younger students might be asked 
such a question as: Explain the mean- 
ing of the veil in The Minister's Black 
Veil. Give some example of a situation 
from your own experience which dem- 
onstrates the truth of the story. 

One more example: 


“A critic has said, ‘Nothing in life is more 
important than people, and no quality will 
influence your own happiness and success 
more than learning to understand and get 
along with your fellow human beings.’ Take 
any novel that you have read this year and 
show how it has aided your understanding 
of another person. Keep in mind that ‘under- 
standing’ means seeing ‘why’ a person acts 
the way he does; that is, what his motives 
are.” If this is too abstract, the teacher can 
make it more specific: “In some story you 
have read, point out the most important de- 
cision of the main character; then show 
how the author prepared you for that deci- 
sion.” 


The highest level is closely allied with 
the one we have just discussed. The 
latter tests whether or not the pupil 
sees the connection between reading 
and life; our last level deals with 
whether or not the understanding car- 
ries over into his behavior. This last is 
tested by observation of that behavior 
and is consequently the most difficult 
to evaluate. If we say we are teaching 
values, then we must evaluate our teach- 
ing. 

The last area of “testing” is the place 
to determine whether education has or 
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has not taken place. Where there is no 
real change in attitude, “education” 
may well be dealing in mere verbalisms. 
It matters very little how much the pupil 
can say the “right” things in class, or 
on attitude tests; the real test is his 
behavior. Where does he stand when a 
group is baiting an unpopular student ? 
He may talk fluently about the dignity 
of the individual, but shout down others 
at a class meeting. He may intellectu- 
ally recognize the fallacy of Emma 
Bovary’s thinking, but live in his own 
world of unreality. 

I have yet to see an “attitude test” 
that measured anything but what the 
student thinks he is. Any student can 
say what he should do if he finds a 
dollar or sees a piece of paper on the 
floor ; but what does he do in the actual 
situation? 

Another important aspect of this 
level is that the teacher should be con- 
tinually aware of what, if anything, 
students are reading on their own. It 
is here that we judge how much we are 
teaching reading. 

As we think of a total lesson plan, 
the teacher has the problem of taking 
care of individual differences. We give 
I.Q. tests in order to know which are 
the slow and which are the bright stu- 
dents—in our type of situation. In a 
given class a teacher should have in 
mind a “map” of abilities; he should 
know where the bright students are 
and where the slower, although he 
should never point this out to them, The 
procedure can be very subtle. And in 
the process of questioning, he has the 
chance to give each student the right 
question, to give each student a feeling 
of success from having been part of 
the discussion. Then the discussion may 
become a putting together of the class’ 

(Continued on page 342) 
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INCE most of us are all too often 
conferees at non-productive con- 
ferences, we ought to ask ourselves one 
question right now—and if that ques- 
tion is answered in the negative we 
should fold up our tents and steal away 
to carry out our own private reading 
and writing programs. That question is 
this: do we need a special reading and 
writing program for the talented child? 
If we answer “no” to that question 
this conference isn’t necessary—since 
we may assume that all schools have 
had a reading and writing program for 
all students since the days of Thomas 
Jefferson or William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey, at least. 

Fortunately for the life of this con- 
ference, the only fair answer to the 
question “Do we need a special reading 
and writing program for the talented 
student?” is a simple one, a very strong 
two-fold “yes.” Yes, we need such a pro- 
gram because of the objective evidence 
of what happens to the talented stu- 
dents in our schools today. Writing in 
the March 27, 1954, issue of the Satur- 
day Review, President Griswold of 
Yale University cited findings showing 
that sixty percent of the top quarter of 
our graduating classes do not go on to 
college. Six out of every ten of the best 
students in the land do not go on to 
college. In a democracy whose very 
existence depends upon offering every 
encouragement to those best endowed 
by nature for leadership, this loss of 
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six out of every ten of our most tal- 
ented youth is simply the mathematical 
expression of a failure worse than any 
losses the United States has ever 
suffered on the battlefield—much worse 
even than the frightful loss we suffer 
annually on the race tracks we call our 
highways. 

But President Griswold went on to 
nail the pinching shoe to the educator’s 
foot. Of the sixty percent of the top 
quarter of the class who do not go on 
to college, one-third do not go on for 
lack of finances, two-thirds for lack 
of motivation! Now our constantly in- 
creasing scholarship funds, largely 
attributable to the recognition by 
American private enterprise that edu- 
cation is everyone’s first business, as- 
sure us that the one-third of our most 
talented who do not go to college for 
financial reasons will soon be able to 
go if they are motivated to go. But the 
forty percent of our most talented 
youth who do not go to college because 
they lack motivation—what about 
them? Those are the talented youths 
who need a different program of read- 
ing and writing—a program that suc- 
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ceeds in passing from your kindled 
mind to theirs that spark for growth 
that will not let them rest short of full 
intellectual stature. 

Because our present reading and 
writing program—the main production 
line of any public school education— 
sends six out of every ten talented 
youths into intellectual waste, we need 
to examine that program without prej- 
udice. 

Secondly, we need to examine our 
present reading and writing program 
for our talented children if there is 
any evidence that their means of learn- 
ing varies to any noticeable extent 
from that of their less talented class- 
mates—providing of course we have 
not already adjusted our program to 
these differences. 

Again, there is adequate evidence to 
show that what contributes most to the 
general cultural and educational de- 
velopment of the top portion of a class 
differs markedly from what contributes 
most to the general cultural and edu- 
cational development of the bottom 
portion. Although the statistics I pre- 
sent were gathered in a study of col- 
lege sophomores, the numbers were 
sufficiently large (7000 students from 
eighty-one colleges) to suggest a 
reasonable validity when applied to 
similar students in high schools.’ 
Furthermore, all of these students had 
been motivated for one reason or an- 
other to go on to college. The 7000 
students passed judgment on_ these 
seven kinds of educational activities: 
1. Independent Reading, 2. Tutorial or 
Small Group Conferences, 3. Course 
Lectures, 4. Extra-curricular Activities, 


*Ruth E. Eckert, “Who Are the Cultured in 
Our Colleges,” Educational Record (Jan., 1939), 
pp. 131-155. 
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5. Class Discussions, 6. Informal Dis- 
cussions, and 7, Laboratory Work. 

Of these kinds of educational ac- 
tivity, the chief divergences between the 
superior and slow students occurred in 
four areas: Independent Reading, Tu- 
torial or Small Group Conferences, 
Class Discussions, and Laboratory 
Work. (Informal Discussions, Extra- 
curricular Activities, and Course Lec- 
tures played about an equal role for 
both fast and slow students.) Inde- 
pendent Reading and Tutorial or Small 
Group Conferences were noticeably 
more rewarding to the superior stu- 
dents, while Class Discussions and 
Laboratory Work were more reward- 
ing to the slow students. 


Reading 


Since we now know we need to 
change our reading and writing pro- 
grams in our public schools to engender 
intellectual spark in our talented stu- 
dents and since we have some knowl- 
edge of what kinds of educational ac- 
tivity have been most meaningful to 
those who have been motivated to go to 
college, we have reasonable helps to 
guide us as we turn to the specifics in 
reading and writing. 

No person teaches English who does 
not have certain books that have been 
“great books” for him. This is as it 
should be, for I would begin a reading 
program by insisting that it be made up 
of great books—I mean books that 
offer the reader a liberating experience, 
liberating him from the tyranny of fear 
and superstition and giving him an 
experience in intellectual and spiritual 
revelation and discovery. Or, to phrase 
it in a student’s poetry of self- 
discovery, books in which “Untram- 
meled I traveled through the boundless 
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spaces of the universe with satisfying 
abandon.” 

Now since no two of us could agree 
on a particular list of great books—for 
the great books run into the hundreds 
(and thousands), and we test a book’s 
greatness against the sum total of our 
own intellects—I would like to suggest 
three common guides for books to be 
used in the classroom: 


1. The book should have worthwhile con- 
tent and should be well written. It should 
be a book that the teacher knows will add 
a cubit to the student’s intellectual stature. 
It should be written so that it permits the 
student to meet the personality of the author 
in print. It should not be a condensation or 
an adapted classic—the author should not 
be tailored to a critic’s pattern. 

2. The book should be one the child can 
enjoy. All the difference in the world exists 
between “She made us read The Lady of the 
Lake” and “She let us read Treasure Is- 
land!” (1 merely illustrate by these titles— 
and I hasten to add that to the best of my 
knowledge there is no single book or literary 
work that is an absolute requirement for 
successful college preparation or for life.) 

3. The book should be one the teacher 
wants to teach. No matter how much con- 
tent the book has, no matter how much the 
student likes the book, it dies a quick and 
inglorious death if the teacher hates it. 


If books meet these three prescrip- 
tions there will be yet other books (and 
authors) and magazines to place on a 
supplementary reading list that be- 
comes the happy hunting ground for 
the talented student and for the teacher 
in tutorial sessions, be they ever so 
brief. In the private sessions the teacher 
can work directly on reading speed and 
on mastery of reading powers that en- 
hance the student’s pleasure in read- 
ing. The reading list (and tutorials) 
should stress the value—no, the neces- 
sity—of a regular extra-class reading 
program. 
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How many books—you may ask— 
constitute an adequate reading pro- 
gram? I can’t say. I’m reminded of my 
five-year-old son’s request when I 
once asked him how much sand we 
ought to order to replenish his sand- 
pile. He said he'd let the driver 
know. Soon he had a cardboard tacked 
to a stick and the sign set beside our 
drive. I went into the road and turned 
and read: “Bring as muchus sande as 
you can!” Needless to say I ordered 
all the truck could haul. With books I 
might think of a book a week—and 
that’s only 3120 during the next sixty 
years—but the student has to decide— 
should and will! 

Writing 

Before we turn to a writing program 
for a talented child—one to match the 
reading program so that they become 
twin halves of one whole—we should 
briefly examine the creative process. 
Every teacher who is engaged in the 
practice of the art he teaches has his 
own theories on how writing is done. 
I would contend that the first require- 
ment for any would-be writer is his 
establishment of the strongest lines of 
communication possible with his sub- 
conscious mind, the “seething caul- 
dron,” as Herbert Read, the British poet 
and essayist, describes it, from which 
the writer “snatches some archetypal 
form, some instinctive association of 
words, images or sounds, which consti- 
tute the basis of a work of art.”* One 
cannot master his imagination, per- 
haps, but he can open the avenues to 
it and thus receive its images undiluted. 
Knowing that the subconscious mind 
—or id—responds solely to the pleasure 


*Herbert E. Read, Art and Society. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1937. p. 94. 
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principle and constantly casts up ideas 
as a sea casts up driftwood, a creative 
writer realizes that he must be ready 
to receive and shape those ideas in his 
conscious mind, shape them to make 
them acceptable, yes, even comprehen- 
sible to others. But he must also be 
sure that the ideas retain as much as 
possible of the life-force that brought 
them to his attention. T. S. Eliot 
seemed to be speaking of this two-fold 
requirement when he defined poets as 
“men who combine an exceptional sen- 
sibility with an exceptional power over 
words.” 

Thinking of this understanding of 
the raw materials a teacher of writing 
has to work with, and keeping in mind 
William James’ statement that to try 
to examine the subconscious mind is 
like turning on a light in a room in 
order to examine darkness, we may set 
down a few of the externals for a writ- 
ing program. It has been my experience 
that every writing course must meet 
three minimum requirements. First, it 
should give the student a knowledge 
of what writing has been done in the 
past in the particular genre in which 
he wishes to work. Second, it should 
give a student knowledge of what is 
being done at the present time in the 
genre. In both these respects, the writ- 
ing program is also a particular kind of 
reading program, and I might point 
out that a creative writer begins his 
creativeness where the last artist left 
off. It was no accident that Shake- 
speare perfected the great blank verse 
line that Marlowe adapted to English 
drama. Third, the writing program 
should give a student command of his 
own abilities, both his creative powers 
and his language powers. This third re- 
quirement entails all that we think of 
as enlightened criticism on the part of 


a teacher: his holding a student’s writ- 
ing up alongside better writing, his in- 
viting and compelling the student to 
write regularly, and his encouraging 
the student with informed judgments. 

Now all we have said thus far about 
writing is sticky with theory. But it is 
precisely this theory that must be a part 
of the teacher’s thinking if any writing 
program for talented youths is to suc- 
ceed. When he faces his class of shiny 
eyes, a teacher must be prepared to cry 
out in ecstasy as did Thomas Morton in 
1622 when he first cast his shiny eyes 
on America—New Canaan, the prom- 
ised land, he called it. “If this land be 
not rich,” he wrote, “then is the whole 
world poor 

Perhaps the most helpful comment 
I ever discovered insofar as launching 
an actual writing program was the 
comment made by Karl Schurz when, 
in his autobiography, he told of his 
learning to write. His teacher, Schurz 
said, did not ask him to begin writing 
essays on friendship or love or hatred or 
an abstraction that leads an inexperi- 
enced writer to the morass of meaning- 
less words. Instead he asked for descrip- 
tive themes on objects such as a gate or 
a door or a chair, something that pos- 
sessed structure in space and thus auto- 
matically lent its own structure to the 
first themes he wrote—and I might add, 
something that taught him to observe 
details with his senses and thereby re- 
plenish his subconscious mind. 

Because Schurz was a talented child 
—and became a talented man whose 
judgments were sound—I would rec- 
ommend that a teacher consider ap- 
proaching the four kinds of prose in 
this order: 1. Descriptive, 2. Exposi- 


*Bliss Perry, The American Mind. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. p. 138. 


tory, 3. Argumentative, and 4. Narra- 
tive. Obviously any piece of prose other 
than class exercises may make use of all 
four, but it seems well to introduce the 
kinds of prose in that order. 

Turning to types of writing based 
on form rather than content, I think 
talented students might discover their 
own writing abilities best if they moved 
from the relatively set patterns of busi- 
ness writing (it takes more ability than 
most persons realize to write a good 
letter of application or a good business 
report) to the essay, to narrative writ- 
ing (the short story), and then to po- 
etry and drama. 

In this regard I must confess that 
any reading and writing program for 
a talented child becomes automatically 
a reading and writing program for his 
talented teacher. But all of us are capa- 
ble of the work we profess to: the 
caring for books—books to be read, 
books yet to be written. Our talented 
youths can get that necessary “feel” 
for books that distinguishes a good 
school from any school only if we have 
it, and only to the degree that we have it. 
It’s a catching fever, really—and I’d 
like to throw out a whole roomful of 
germinal books by offering this bit of 
verse in closing: 


On Books and Their Making 


Being destined to ride a ball 

Rolling toward an unknown goal 

We are born homing-minded, 

And regularly take the five o’clock local 
To brown earth. But in our now 

We may defy the law of gravity 

In the biggest tent of the only show: 
We may read and think and do— 

Know those the earth will never know, 
Those who gave only a shade 

To the grave, having taken prior residence 
Among trees—infinites— 
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Shaped by Maine waters. 


Since only 
Birds dare inhabit trees after Darwin 
You may surmise I mean odd-sticks, 
Feather-weights, canary brains. Indeed 
I do, and don’t! I refer to those 
Who bartered breath for art, 
Flesh for mind, became as fleet 
As sight and will endure 
As long as eyes are cast on print ; 
No easy exchange that— 
To whip self out of pattern, 
To slip self from crowded sunning rocks, 
To risk all in wading against, 
Not with the stream 
That flows and fills every ocean 
And takes as promptly as a tide 
The backward turn to nothingness. 


Self-sacrifice is no slaughter 

If soul shouts its triumph 

Over death, nor does art ring false 
If bought at Promethean cost 

That throws a thinker one thought 
Nearer Canary Island—the summer isles 
That harbor songs and singers 

And enfold in essence all men. 

Birds never tell the why of song, 
Ask no audience nor fee, 

Nor fret at faults that fold throats 
And close eyes, grown brighter 
Having seen Death creep into any pit 
As handy as green billiard pockets ; 
Birds never say this song only 

Sings of me; at dawn they rise 

To greet the dawn, knowing only 
That a song sings itself along 
Every path any boy whistles to 

In going after cows. 


Yonder stalls 
For one-time steers hold locked songs 
Sweeter than any unlocked—the eye’s 
The key, the mind’s the means— 
Having knocked to enter, stay to feast 
On lotus fare at Ponce de Leon’s foun- 

tain— 

Assume the throne: to read, 
To write, to reign, and foil 
The fool called Death, 


‘ 


Miss Brownstone and the Good 
Gray Coach 


A Short Story 


Joun H. Bens 


ne beginning of school and the end 

of the day. 

Leaning back in his unpadded desk 
chair, Coach Morarity morosely con- 
templated the coming football season. 
He’d always had winning teams. 
They’d called him “Pour It On 
Morarity.” That is, up to last year— 
then it had happened. He shifted 
miserably in the chair. The trophies, 
tarnished golden neuter figures, the 
framed photographs of winners, the 
pulp-edged scrapbooks—all that he 
looked at in the little office reminded 
him of his downfall. Another year like 
the last and he was through. An assign- 
ment teaching American history loomed 
ominously. Morarity reviewed again 
the whole nightmarish season. He’d 
tried to figure out something to do 
about it many times. Maybe this time 
he’d find the answer... . 

Practice last year had gone well. The 
gang was right in there. They listened 
when he gave directions. There was 
plenty of the old pepper, the guys talk- 
ing it up and slapping one another. The 
first two games had been good. Little 
weak on the line but potential. The 
backfield was a symphony from the 
start. Morale was high. They asked for 
extra drill. They sang in the showers. 

The change was hardly noticeable. 
At first a lack of attention. A few ab- 
sent from drill. Then more and more 
absent. Sluggishness in the line. Tim- 


ing a little off in the backfield. Even 
the varsity, the Purples, seemed to have 
lost interest. The subs on the bench no 
longer begged to go in. Pour It On 
shuddered in remembering. It had 
gotten worse. After their second loss 
when Morarity knew it wasn’t just a 
chance slump, he called a meeting in 
the locker room. He yelled, threatened, 
appealed, and wept. But they weren’t 
ashamed. They weren’t belligerent. 
They weren’t fired to action. They 
seemed preoccupied. 

The next game all Morarity’s fears 
were realized. The Purples, his Pur- 
ples, could have stayed off the field. 
When O'Toole, a sophomore, went in 
as a reluctant substitute, Morarity 
found the serpent in his garden. 
O’Toole had been reading when on the 
bench and had attempted to hide the 
book under his discarded parka when 
he went out on the field. Morarity 
picked up the book. Everything had 
gone black, and he had been carried 
to the locker room. It was a slender 
volume of poetry! ... 

Coach Morarity banged his chair to 
the floor. Poetry! It was all the fault 
of the English Department and he, 
Pour It On, was being snickered at in 


John H. Bens teaches English at the 
Fremont High School, Oakland, Cali- 
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every locker room in the state. He was 
being called “Old Poetry On” and the 
“Good Gray Coach.” (He wasn’t sure 
what that last one meant.) Although 
the poetry effect had apparently worn 
off over the summer and now at the 
beginning of the season it seemed like 
old times, Morarity knew that Poetry 
would strike again. By the time the 
third game rolled around, the guys 
could hang up their helmets. Some- 
thing had to be done. Suddenly he had 
it! He’d see old Miss Brownstone, the 
head of the English Department, and 
ask her if Poetry could be held off until 
after the football season. 

The door marked “English” was 
open. Coach Morarity, rubber-shod 
and silent, waited for Miss Brownstone 
to notice him. She looked up from 
Housman, saw that it was the coach, 
and smiled. “Well, Pour It On,” she 
said, “I haven’t seen you since I gave 
you a courtesy ‘D’ in World Lit.” They 
both smiled. Sun streamed through the 
window. Miss Brownstone’s hair was 
dandelion white and looked ready to 
blow away. Her desk had disappeared 
years ago. She sat before a confusion 
of papers, books, and an open candy 
box. She gestured the coach to a chair. 
She wore a dress the coach remembered 
and a brown necklace that was fa- 
miliar. “What can I do for you?” she 
asked. 

Morarity cleared his throat and 
coughed. There was a pause. “Well...” 
he said. The clock ticked. Dust settled 
through the sunlight. 

“Nothing, nothing has __ really 
changed,” Miss Brownstone thought. 
She reached for her purse but changed 
her mind. He was the coach. She’d 
have a mint instead. She decided on a 
square one. She glanced at the papers 
on the desk. The coach looked out the 
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window and slowly began to speak. 
Miss Brownstone moved the candy box 
from the path of a finger of sun. She 
listened. She nodded. She closed the 
Housman with a final gesture and 
asked, “When’s the first game?” — 


The cheer leaders strained in white. 
“Pour it on! Pour it on! Pour it on, 
Purple!” was the cry from the stands. 
The score was tied. It was the begin- 
ning of the last quarter. Morarity, 
usually stoically calm, was fighting for 
control of himself. Miss Brownstone, 
wrapped in a khaki blanket, sat beside 
him. The whole plan had been her idea. 
She’d supervised the new technicalities 
of scrimmage. She’d worked out new 
plays. The guys had never worked so 
hard. Morarity had been skeptical, but 
she’d won him over. And it was 
working ! 

The yelling rose to a crescendo, The 
whistle sounded. Fourth quarter. This 
was it. The opposition, back to the wall, 
kicked. O’Toole took it on his own 
forty-five. Shouting “Scots, Wha Hae 
wi’ Wallace Bled!” he picked up his 
interference and started down the field. 
With the Purples moving, the jugger- 
naut quality no longer necessary, 
O’Toole shifted the rhyme scheme and 
meter to “The Destruction of Senna- 
cherib.” As only the Irish can, he 
shouted as he ran, “The Assyrian came 
down like the wolf on the fold!” His 
interference and then the entire team 
picked up the second line, “And his 
cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold!” The opposition, thrown off 
balance by the change in pace and sur- 
prised at the boldness of the imagery, 
finally brought O’Toole down on the 
fifteen. 

Half the crowd was out of the stands 
hanging on the fence behind the bench. ' 
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The field was engulfed in the roaring. 
Morarity was on his feet, incoherent. 
Miss Brownstone shrilled, “It’s the 
anapestic, the anapestic!’”’ The slogging 
began. “Congo” pounding, the Purples 
tried to open a hole in the line. “Give 
them, ‘Break, break, break on thy cold 
gray shore, oh sea!” screamed Miss 
Brownstone. “Chicago, hog butcher of 
the world!” thundered Morarity. 

The opposition line would not give 
way. It was last down and ten to go. 
Apparently brute rushing wouldn't 
work, A new weapon must be devised. 
After a conference with Miss Brown- 
stone, Morarity called for Loren 
Pilkington. Loren, high-strung and a 
specialist in the sonnet, knew that art 
was demanded. Miss Brownstone said, 
“Give ’em a thrust of Edna St. Vin- 
cent,” and slapped him on the backside. 
But the timing was off for the closeness 
of play. In the last second Loren shifted 
to Robinson Jeffers and was sent out 


of the game for unnecessary roughness. 
On the first play the opposition 
smashed through the Purples’ momen- 
tarily unnerved line and was away. The 
Purples rallied and “confounding, 
astounding, striking and raging, rising 
and leaping” brought their man down 
on the fifty-yard line. The Purples’ 
line held two, three, four times on 
some spot that is forever England. The 
ball changed hands. There were sec- 
onds to go. What would O’Toole call? 
Could “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” save them? No. Too ponder- 
ous. Too even. There was need for pur- 
pose, speed, and directness. The ball was 
snapped and it was “Lochinvar.” 
Lochinvar, out of the West—spirited, 
lilting, fast, and manly. The Purples 
swept down the field. No one could 
keep pace. O’Toole, Scott, and Lochin- 
var. They’d done it. It was over. The 
crowd was on the field. The English 
Department had saved the day. 


Levels of Teaching and Testing—([Continued from page 334] 


ideas about a book, rather than a ruth- 
less form of elimination, as it so often 
is, 

The teacher might then begin his 
discussion with some rather specific 
questions, seeing that they are handled 
by those who should be able to handle 
them. “Who are the minor characters 
in the story?” is a specific question that 
can be handled by anyone who did the 


reading. But “What is the function of 
each minor character?” is a more diffi- 
cult question, If it doesn’t work, the 
teacher can supply a generalization: 
“Which character is contrasted with 
the leading character in the story?” So, 
then, the discussion might go from 
specific to abstract following the vari- 
ous levels of questioning suggested here. 


Have you made travel arrangements and a reservation at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York City for the NCTE Convention, 


November 24-26? 


English For Technical Students 


T PRESENT, The Arsenal Technical 
High School offers two types of 
training: a full four-year academic 
program accredited by colleges and 
universities plus twenty or more voca- 
tional programs. The latter may grant 
certificates after successful completion 
of a two-year vocational course; or, if 
vocational training is integrated with 
academics over a four-year period, it 
earns a diploma. 

In its early years, Tech had what 
were called courses in Applied Eng- 
lish. They were for the printers, elec- 
trical- and machine-shop boys in 
particular. Only Printing English 
seemed to make sense! It presented 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography 
along with composition and spelling 
and other practical phases of the sub- 
ject appropriate to printers. But such 
materials were appropriate to regular 
English, too; so “applied” English of 
all varieties soon died a natural death, 
and vocational students have been ab- 
sorbed in the regular or general aca- 
demic English courses ever since. 


Grouping Plan 

The English Department desires 
“that each pupil achieve more than 
individual competence in earning a 
livelihood; more than skill in the ade- 
quate expression of his own thoughts, 
desires, and aspirations.” It believes 
“that equally essential to the training 
in communication skills are the forma- 
tion of character, the cultivation of 
appreciation of the beautiful, the de- 
velopment of good citizenship, and the 


Helen Thornton 


enrichment of life.” To attain these 
goals for all Tech students and to meet 
the demands of a diversified student 
body, the English Department found 
grouping according to abilities, inter- 
ests, and needs the best plan upon 
which to build a curriculum. 

Today, Tech pupils are segregated 
on four levels: on the lowest are the re- 
classified pupils; on the next, the slow, 
or below-average in ability; on the 
third, the average; on the fourth or 
top level, the accelerated or above- 
average in ability. On the records the 
courses are designated, respectively, as 
Special English; the “s” group, as Is, 
IIs, etc. for the slow ones; straight I, 
II, etc. for the average; IA, IIIA, ete. 
for the accelerated. Notice the jump 
from IA to IIIA, which indicates that 
this group really is accelerated—that it 
does in one semester a combination 
of English II and III. The pupil receives 
only one credit for the combined 
course, and so must take an elective 
later in order to total the six credits in 
English required for graduation. 

We offer Special English for four 
semesters and give only one-half credit 
per semester. Pupils of this category 
are of the average age level for high 
school but not of sufficient maturity 
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level to do the regular high school 
English. We try to keep them in small 
classes (under 20, at least) and assign 
them to teachers especially interested in 
(and geared emotionally to) working 
with slow learners. 

With Specials we use such reading 
matter as is contained in certain of the 
Reader's Digest Skill Builders, such 
magazines as Read, and such sets of 
books kept in the classrooms as Let’s 
Read, American Adventure Series 
(Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, Davy Croc- 
kett, Cowboys and Cattle Trails, etc.), 
Landmark Books, Reading for Fun, 
and /nvitation to Reading. The Scho- 
lastic publications, Junior Scholastic 
and Practical English, are used with 
Specials III and IV and with English 
IIIs. Pupils like magazines because 
they come weekly and because they are 
handy to carry, whether in a pocket or 
a pocket book! Teachers like them for 
their adaptability to our various needs. 
Sometimes with Specials we use work- 
books such as those in the Reading for 
Meaning series. 

We try to hold these pupils to the 
correct spelling of at least fifty words 
(on a prescribed list); writing of a 
practical sort in thank-you notes and 
short friendly letters; the filling of a 
blank form for subscription to a maga- 
zine—all these for training in accuracy 
in form as well as in information. As 
these Specials are generally shy and 
lacking in vocabularies, self-expression 
in speech is difficult. Best motivation 
for speech we find in audio-visual ma- 
terial especially if the subjects are of a 
personal nature and close to pupils’ 
daily experiences. Are You Popular?, 
Act Your Age, You and Your Friends, 
Mind Your Manners, Appreciating 
Our Parents are some of the “sure fire” 
pictures. Travel pictures serve well, 
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too, provided they are American and 
not too far removed from pupils’ ex- 
periences. All such can inspire conver- 
sation and sometimes round table dis- 
cussions. After oral work, an attempt 
is made to put the conversations about 
films on paper, but results are usually 
disappointing: vocabularies shrink 
again as soon as the pen or pencil is in 
hand, penmanship is illegible, and spell- 
ing is unintelligible in most cases. In 
short, Specials cannot put ideas on pa- 
per any better than they can take them 
from the printed page. If these pupils 
last through the first two years (at 
which time they can have earned two 
credits), they pass into English IIIs for 
we do not carry Special English beyond 
the fourth semester. A few continue 
through English VIs, the last required 
English, and graduate with diplomas. 
These Specials are, of course, definitely 
non-academic, hand-minded rather than 
book-minded. They would cut aca- 
demic classes and become discipline 
problems if forced into a regularly 
patterned program. 

Fortunately, out of the 147 English 
classes that meet daily we have only 
seven classes in Special English and 
forty ‘“‘s” sections. These figures prove 
that our pupils of average and above- 
average rating predominate. As I have 
said, the above-average pupils really 
do accelerate and go on into one or 
more of the elective courses. Journal- 
ism is one elective which can be taken 
as early as English IV or V and either 
with a required English course or with- 
out it, in accordance with the pupil’s 
ability. Other electives are usually 
taken senior year. There we offer two 
in forensics, two in radio expression 
and practice, one in dramatics, three in 
literature (English and American), one 
in business English, and one (some- 
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times two) in composition which is 
college preparatory. In all these senior 
electives we have as many terminal 
students as college preparatory, except 
in the composition. 

In English V (all levels except Spe- 
cials, of course) our Guidance Depart- 
ment administers the Kuder Preference 
Test. As an outgrowth of this, pupils, 
whether college-bound or vocational, 
write vocational themes. While the 
papers of slow learners (most of whom 
are vocational students) may leave 
much to be desired in both style and 
content, these pupils still learn some- 
thing from the processes invotved: how 
to use the Reader’s Guide and the li- 
brary for research; how to outline a 
long paper ; then how to write the paper 
following the outline. If the progress 
seems too slow and labored with some 
pupils, the teacher gives them a choice 
between writing from the outline and 
talking from it. Most choose to write. 
But no matter how poor the resulting 
product may be, the doing of it seems, 
in most cases, to give the writer a sense 
of achievement as nothing else in our 
entire curriculum seems to do. 

English VI concludes required Eng- 
lish with a review, as it were, of three 
types of literature: the novel in A Tale 
of Two Cities; poetry in Tennyson’s 
Idylls and some short poems; drama in 
Macbeth. This is a course designed to 
leave a pleasant taste for English with 
both teachers and pupils. In general, it 
succeeds, the non-readers, for the most 
part, having been weeded out by leav- 
ing school before they reached English 
VI. 

However, not one of our required 
courses deals exclusively with litera- 
ture, for we know that constant prac- 
tice in the communication skills is neces- 
sary. In each course, therefore, we re- 


quire correct spelling of a set list of 
fifty words (different for each grade) ; 
the writing of a specific type of busi- 
ness letter; the filling of blanks for 
various purposes ; applications for jobs 
in junior year, both English V and VI. 
Similarly, we have no exclusively gram- 
mar courses or composition courses be- 
low senior year. Writing receives 
emphasis, though, in V, as I have al- 
ready indicated, and in III where we 
concentrate on the writing of the de- 
scriptive paragraph, one developed by 
particulars and details preferred, with 
the idea in mind that the minute we 
have taught pupils to discard weak gen- 
eralizations and to use concrete detail, 
we have taught them to write. 


Program Enrichment 


Lately, we have added, with voca- 
tional students in mind, several special 
features to our curriculum. One of 
these is a course stressing the American 
heritage. It is presented in English IV, 
at the end of sophomore year when 
many vocational pupils reach age six- 
teen (and a vocational certificate) and 
leave school. Before they leave we want 
to give them some worthwhile in- 
doctrination for the last time, as it 
were, in some American ideas and 
ideals. We select reading material from 
various sources: short stories such as 
are found in Americans All; collections 
of stories, poems, essays as in Meet An 
American; novels such as Johnny Tre- 
maine or Tom Sawyer. Reading for 
Americans, a handy-sized volume put 
out by Reader’s Digest, provides read- 
ings in and about some of our great 
documents and leaders who helped 
make America. These all suit our slow 
readers. With the average and above 
average groups we use The United 
States In Literature. Though this text 
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is designed for the eleventh year, we 
find it suitable for the tenth since it is 
organized in part by themes which 
bring out the spirit of America, the 
contributions of its builders in science, 
inventions, industries, statecraft; then 
appreciation of the literature this coun- 
try has produced. We don’t try to cover 
the whole book in one semester, of 
course. But “covering ground” is not 
the aim of any course and having a 
surplus of material in a course such as 
this one in the American heritage is a 
distinct advantage, since selection can 
then be made in accordance with the 
interests and abilities of the readers. A 
book list for enrichment of the course 
was specially prepared by the depart- 
ment. This course includes a magazine 
study unit, also. It is outlined to cover 
a two-weeks’ period, but if interest 
warrants (and it nearly always does) 
the time is extended. Here the NCTE 
pamphlet prepared by Ruth Mary 
Weeks and her committee proves help- 
ful as does also the film Magazine 
Magic (Curtis Publishing Company), 
which depicts the processes involved in 
the making and publishing of maga- 
zines. The magazine study in itself has 
proved invaluable as a motivator for 
reading and for the cultivation of good 
taste in reading. Magazines appeal to 
the student because they seem adult 
material, and as such, provide a link 
between school and the life outside 
which he is so soon to enter. Then, too, 
magazines deal with current affairs 
pupils are ready to think about, to 
form opinions upon, and so to become 
critical readers. 

A second special feature designed 
for the drop-outs at sixteen is a six- 
weeks’ speech unit presented in Fresh- 
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man year, second semester. This was 
started at the request of parents of 
terminal students (usually in the vo- 
cational departments ) as well as by the 
terminal students themselves, after 
they had graduated. Formerly speech 
courses had all been among the senior 
electives. The general need expressed 
was for training in such fundamentals 
as poise and ease in both social and 
business situations, and for training 
in speaking before small groups, inter- 
viewing, and making sales talks. These 
pupils wanted to learn, too, how to pre- 
side over meetings, how to plan pro- 
grams, introduce speakers, etc. Guided 
by these requests we outlined a unit 
containing the fundamentals for these 
practical speech situations; then gave 
all English II, IIs, and IIIA classes to 
speech teachers. Although this unit 
displaced some of the other so-called 
fundamentals, we thought it was justi- 
fiable if it met a felt need. After a 
three-years’ trial we can report that the 
revised course has been popular and re- 
sults of the instruction more than 
satisfactory. 

The latest feature to be added to our 
program is a reading laboratory. Here 
the program is designed for readers who 
need merely speeding up (not correction 
or remedial work). 

John Erskine’s “Modern Ode to the 
Modern School” tells of the boy Jim 
Reilly, who— 


“presented himself to be educated. 

He wanted to be a bricklayer, 

They taught him to be a perfect bricklayer 
And nothing more.” 


Our business is to supply the “some- 
thing more” that the Jim Reillys in a 
purely vocational course never receive. 


j 


Guards for Our Future Security 


a young colleague re- 
marked, “I’ve been considering 
parliamentary organization for my 
classes, but like George III, I can’t 
seem to make the initial plunge.” 

“With you,” I said, “it can’t be Han- 
overianism.,” 

“I hear you’ve had a lot of success 
with these set-ups,” he said (he was 
too polite to say “you go all out for’’), 
“but frankly, most of the student ‘offi- 
cers’ I observed when / was in ‘train- 
ing’ seemed to be just going through 
the motions—how do you manage?” 

“It’s not easy.” I recalled the first 
few days, several years ago, when I 
revolted. “But it pays. You and your 
classes build more than reputations. 
Students who hear about the ways your 
classes work come to expect not only 
their unalienable rights but also their 
roles.” 

“How about having lunch with me!” 
he said. 

Several lunches and revolutions later 
(American revolutions) he suggested 
that I share, with other teachers, some 
of these actions—under the title, “Let 
George Do It!” 


The Setting 


First, a contagious atmosphere helps 
—nothing expensive, but one appealing 
to heart and heritage. Entering your 
room, students may notice, above the 
chalkboards, portraits (perhaps blownup 
by photography enthusiasts) of Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Whitman and younger 
leaders inspiring the kind of living that 


Arnold Leslie Lazarus 


begins not afterward but now, not out 
there but in here. 

Above the front chalkboard a post- 
er, penned quickly with felt tip, and re- 
pudiating such Orwellian directives as 
IGNORANCE IS STRENGTH and 
BIG BROTHER IS WATCHING 
YOU, invites free inquiry and the pur- 
suit of happiness: 


YOU ARE WELCOME 

YOU ARE IMPORTANT 

DEMOCRACY IS COUNTING 
ON YOU 


But the poster itself, like those an- 
nounced scenes in early Shakespearian 
productions, will give way to more con- 
vincing reality; after the curtain- 
raiser, the perform 1¢e. 

The front board, the Bastille-like 
area formerly decreeing : 


ASSIGNMENTS 
DUE NOW DUE TOMORROW 


will be rededicated to the more perfect 
union of teacher-student planning: 


AGENDA 
OLD BUSINESS NEW BUSINESS 
So that students may have access to 
alternative views on current problems, 
the Freedom-to-Read shelves will offer, 


Lazarus teaches 
English in the Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, High School. He has contrib- 
uted repeatedly to our pages, and his 
teaching of a mechanical phase of Eng- 
lish was reported in Time. 


Arnold Leslie 
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besides school books, magazines repre- 
senting both wings—Atlantic, Harpers, 
and Saturday Review as well as the 
more popular publications. 

So that students may argue from 
both wings back to vital center, the 
Freedom-to-Speak table will invite dis- 
cussions. In panels and sociodramas— 
as distinguished from symposiums— 
students do talk back and forth. 

The teacher’s desk, but not his ex- 
ecutive checks and balances, sits reti- 
cent at the back of the room. The 
teacher need not be reticent in guidance ; 
methods supplement, hardly substitute 
for, scholarship. 

At the front, stand the chairman’s 
lectern and the secretary’s table and 
chair. On the secretary’s table a large 
binder entitled Minutes contains also 
constitution and Code of Ethics—the 
latter posted on bulletin, too, and in 
hearts and minds. On the chairman’s 
lectern are gavel, seating charts, and a 
card listing order of business. 

Before the represented choose their 
representatives each quarter, a student 
chairman, elected pro-tem, leads a 
(teacher-guided) discussion on (1) 
what kinds of reading, writing, and 
speaking we should do, (2) why we 
should do them, (3) what kinds of 
officers and committees we should have 
and why we should have them, (4) 
what their functions and responsibili- 
ties should be, and therefore (5) what 
qualifications the candidates should be 
endowed with. 

Next day, to be sure that everybody 
in a mobile population is acquainted, 
there follows a period of “buddy style” 
introductions. Many a teen-ager, em- 
barrassed to speak for himself, likes to 
stump for a neighbor—at least intro- 
duce him to the electorate. 

After the pairing off, buddies confer 
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with one another and take down, on 
three-by-five cards, the potential candi- 
date’s (1) name or nickname, (2) 
place of birth, (3) schools attended, 
(4) ambition or chief interests, sports, 
hobbies, and (5) key experiences, es- 
pecially if—like effective services in 
previous offices—they make him presi- 
dential timber. Such cards, held easily 
in palm, guide all the speakers or 
“campaign managers.” 


Officers and Committees 


Knowing where they’re going, how 
they’re going to get there, the kinds of 
officers and committees to lead them 
and divide the labor, and the qualifica- 
tions of prospective candidates, the 
students—by the third meeting—hold 
elections. Secret ballots, emulating 
adult citizens’, minimize effects of 
superficial loyalties and free the voters 
to consider intrinsic qualifications. And 
don’t students’ choices compare favor- 
ably with those of adult voters! 

Once elected, committee chairmen 
appoint other members, perferably 
volunteers, with the teacher checking 
to see that—according to needs, in- 
terests and abilities—everybody be- 
longs. This task is easier than it sounds 
in the light of the wide variety of jobs 
to be done. The following officers, 
committees, and their functions will 
suggest, in fact, the wealth of com- 
munication experiences in which stu- 
dents may develop intellectually as well 
as democratically. 

The Chairman calls the roll (but the 
teacher keeps attendance records), pre- 
sides over class discussions of language 
and literature, leads group drills (re- 
views, bees, charades) in spelling, vo- 
cabulary, and grammar. 

The Vice President presides in ab- 
sence of the Chairman, is a member ex 
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officio of all committees, ar.d acts as 
judge if and when the Sergeant-at-Arms 
(or prosecuting attorney) calls a trial. 

All officers and committee chairmen, 
working with the teacher, comprise the 
Cabinet and plan the agenda. At the 
end of its quarter in office, this execu- 
tive board acts also as Evaluation Com- 
mittee. 

The Recording Secretary takes min- 
utes of class proceedings. She reads 
these at beginnings of meetings, thus 
providing review and continuity. Her 
minutes include all important learnings 
—e.g., “In our composition clinic 
yesterday we learned the advantages of 
starting a sentence with a prepositional 
phrase.” (All members write more per- 
sonal notes and reactions in their indi- 
vidual journals.) 

The Corresponding Secretary com- 
municates the class’s best wishes 


(usually on a round-robin) to the ab- 


sent ill and keeps them posted on our 
progress. She handles, with teacher 
guidance, correspondence for field 
trips, invitations, and “thank-you” 
notes to experts who talk at our voca- 
tional conferences. She has no monoply 
on letter-writing, however. Almost 
every member, at some time or other, 
writes letters to obtain pamphlets re- 
lated to his term project, and for inter- 
cultural exchange writes to a pen pal 
abroad. 

The Treasurer (or banker) handles 
money for school-sponsored drives and 
sales. He collects fines (postage for 
class correspondence). He keeps ac- 
curate records, and he reports weekly. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms issues cita- 
tions, if necessary, to uncodperative 
citizens. The latter are considered inno- 
cent, of course, unless proved guilty 
before a jury of their peers. Even in 
the event of sentencing, however, the 
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defending attorney may win suspen- 
sion of fine if he can convince the jury 
that the defendant’s non-conformity 
has been non-malicious, of sincere con- 
viction, and in promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The Social Chairman (or assistant) 
answers phone calls, greets visitors, 
and provides them with seats and ma- 
terials of instruction. Occasionally, 
with her committee, she arranges for 
whatever parties are legal, and she 
works with parents who invite us to 
their homes. 

The Committee on Good Listening 
and Looking, in cooperation with our 
Room Librarian, manages the bulletin 
board, especially the chart on best 
current listening and looking. The 
chairman of this committee, besides 
reading to us the school’s daily bulle- 
tin, keeps us posted, during “committee 
reports,” on best movies and _ plays. 
Other members’ comments (usually 
critical) are always in order. 

Working with this committee, the 
Audio-Visual Chairman (or his as- 
sistant) procures, operates, and returns 
all films, projectors, transcription- 
players, and tape-recorders. Because 
of tight schedules he and the teacher 
plan preparations and follow-ups well 
in advance. 

Our Room Librarian (with her com- 
mittee) collects, catalogs, displays, 
lends, and keeps records for our Free- 
dom-to-Read Book Pool, including 
many selections from TAB Club, for 
which she is subscribers’ agent. She 
lends best term projects donated by 
former students. She calls attention 
orally and by means of book-jacket 
displays to best reading (supplement- 
ing our literature text) in our school 
library. Between the latter and us she 
acts as liaison, arranging especially for 
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our periodical research sessions. 

The Editorial Committee (articu- 
late, and within itself highly organ- 
ized) edits all copy—stories, essays, 
verse, quips—submitted to The Ques- 
tioner, our room’s mimeographed mag- 
azine. The Editor-in-Chief, moreover, 
conducts our weekly composition clinic 
(with everybody activated by the 
greatest of all motivations—publica- 
tion) and our group processing. (The 
teacher reads only those papers which 
writers themselves have valued enough 
to revise. ) 

Citizens who exceil in the physical 
more markedly than in any other di- 
rection volunteer to serve on our Board 
of Health (manages light, heat, and 
ventilation) or on our Public Works 
Department (distributes texts and ma- 
terials of instruction) or as Block War- 
dens (manage doors during fire and 
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bomb drills). 

Even if we gave no report cards, 
we'd still want our Evaluating Com- 
mittee to do more than insure domestic 
tranquillity. The teacher will use his 
discretion, of course, but he may well 
add to his own insights those of this 
committee of committee-heads on the 
quality and quantity of individual pro- 
duction. 

This microcosm of a free society 
fosters more citizen growth, I have 
found, than do authoritarian atmos- 
pheres. (Many of you readers have 
known this all the time.) As Henry 
Steele Commager has had to reiterate 
lately, history is full of the failures of 
police-statism left and right. If we let 
out emerging citizens practice demo- 
cratic processes now, we may well “pro- 
vide, under Divine Guidance, new 
guards for our future security.” 


The Glitter and the Gold—([Continued from page 322] 


of maturity of the central character de- 
veloped naturally, a measure at a time, 
or is it a magic process accomplished 
mechanically? Is the reader given some 
insight into the characters’ lives, or must 
he rely upon superficial sketches ? These 
questions are not easy for the reader to 


answer, but they suggest approaches by 
which adolescent fiction may be more 
adequally judged. To the extent that a 
novel meets these criteria the writer re- 
veals his ability to deal with the per- 
sonal problems of an adolescent within 
the context of literary art. 


“If we compare the reading habits of our American public with 
the reading of the rest of the world we find ourselves standing 
seventh—in literacy and in consumption of books. We have never 
been higher than that, and consequently cannot blame our low state to 
the emergence of radio and television. It is my belief that one reason 
for our unhappy result is that we have taught literature as a fact to 
be known but have not sufficiently encouraged its selection and use 
on an individual basis.”—-Lou LaBrant in an address to Yale Con- 


ference on the Teaching of English. 


Big Ten English Placement 
Procedures 


During the Spring Quarter, 1954, a 
survey of English placement procedures 
at Big Ten universities was taken. The 
survey included information about the 
objective test, the test of writing pro- 
ficiency, provisions for students of su- 
perior ability, and remedial programs. 
All ten schools (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, and 
Wisconsin) cooperated in providing in- 
formation. 

Some conclusions of the survey are 
concerned with practical matters of ad- 
ministration in large schools, while other 
conclusions carry deeper implications for 
teachers of high school and college Eng- 
lish, particularly in the Middle West. The 
following table summarizes the results of 
the survey : 


Objective 
Test 
Exemption 
3 of superior 
students 
sss Remedial 


Iilinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 
Michigan State 
Minnesota 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Purdue 
Wisconsin 


ex 
nc 


2) 


ne 
CE nc 


* Given to all high school juniors in the state. 
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Key: O stands for “Own Tests,” CE stands 
for “American Council on Education’s Coopera- 
tive English Test,” ex stands for “On examina- 
tion,” nce stands for “No Credit,” and C stands 
for “Credit.” 


Minnesota gives a test to all high school 
juniors in the state; all other universities 
give the tests during the freshman or 
orientation week. 

The test of writing proficiency in eight 
of the schools is an impromptu or essay 
examination, graded by the freshman 
instructors except at Minnesota, where 
the high school teachers grade. The ob- 
jective test used at four schools, as shown 
in the table, is the “Cooperative English 
Test,” and the other six use their own. 
In general the tests measure effectiveness 
in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
sentence structure, and usage. Only two 
of the tests call for knowledge of gram- 
matical terminology (Ohio State, twenty 
items; Purdue, twenty-five items). 

The implications of the above data are 
a matter of interest to high school and 
college teachers of English. One can say, 
for example, that high school English 
teachers should not tell their students to 
learn grammatical terminology in order 
to pass Big Ten college placement tests. 
There may be valid reasons for learning 
terminology, but learning it to pass a col- 
lege placement examination is not one of 
them. 

The results of the survey also indicate 
that the Big Ten universities are fairly 
uniform in their English placement pro- 
cedures. Even when the individual colleges 
use their own objective placement tests, 
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the tests cover the same general areas of 
knowledge. There are exceptions, of 
course, but they only tend to emphasize 
the general uniformity of the tests. It is 
significant that most of the Big Ten 
schools do not rely entirely on the objec- 
tive test as a measure of a student’s ability 
to write. A theme is generally used to 
supplement the objective test when stu- 
dents are sectioned according to ability. 
Although the survey did not indicate 
which method of placement (objective 
test or theme) was given most weight, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the ob- 
jective test is used chiefly because the 
procedure for grading themes is very 
time-consuming and costly. Several col- 
leges indicated that where doubt exists 
in borderline cases, a theme is used for 
sectioning students. This procedure im- 
plies that high schools should concentrate 
on theme writing, and that teaching to 
pass an objective examination is not only 
a poor educational theory but also an un- 
realistic course of action in the light of 
the facts of the survey. 


William D. Baker 
Michigan State College 


Self-rating in Discussion 


A Self-Rating Chart for Participation 
in Discussion is a device which may be 
useful in stimulating all pupils to con- 
tribute actively. 

Early in the term, when we establish 
standards of achievement in various fields, 
we devote a class session to an analysis 
of techniques of discussion. Pupils are 
led to discover the responsibilities of 
each member of the group. A series of 
questions is then listed on the board in 
some such form as the following: 


1. Do I listen attentively? 

2. Do I contribute to the discussion? 
a. Volunteer opinions or facts? 
b. Answer a question? 
c. Ask a question? 

3. Do I show good manners? 
(sub-points as needed) 
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Each pupil makes a chart for his own 
use, ruling columns at the right in which 
to check his record for a specified num- 
ber of days. An affirmative answer to all 
three questions is necessary to earn an A; 
two affirmative answers earn a B; only 
one, a C, 

After charts have been marked, indi- 
vidual conferences with pupils may help 
to curb the over-eager who tend to mon- 
opolize discussion periods as well as to 
encourage the inarticulate. 


Elizabeth Hart Bennett 


High School of Commerce 


New York City 


Thematic Approach to Recrea- 
tional Reading 


In the high school where I now serve 
as librarian it is the practice of the Eng- 
lish teachers to require from six to nine 
book reports a year. Students choose from 
old novels and plays, new novels and 
plays, essays, biographies, travel, poetry, 
and short stories. Some teachers allow 
readers one other choice. Old novels and 
plays are chosen from those written be- 
fore 1900. The list in our library is not 
very long nor very interesting reading 
for the majority of our students. Re- 
peated demands on the librarian to find 
a book the teacher would approve, with 
nearly always the remark, “Then I'll 
come back and get something I’d really 
like to read,” prompted us to experiment 
with the thematic approach to reading. 

The thematic approach simply means 
that we choose a subject or theme about 
which we will select books and magazine 
articles to read. For our subjects the 
teachers and librarian suggested several: 
Learning to Live with Others, American 
Way of Life, Overcoming Handicaps, 
and /nvestigating Careers. For each theme 
we set up three guide questions. 

For Learning to Live with Others, the 
guide questions were: (1) What qualities 
in a person tend to promote happy family 
relationships? (2) What have you found 
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in your reading to show young people’s 
need of their parents? (3) What have 
you learned that will be helpful to you 
in getting along with people in general? 
A bibliography of books was made by the 
librarian (with some student suggestion) 
including about sixty selections from all 
types of literature. These books were 
assigned to the classroom from four to 
six weeks while students were doing the 
reading. A panel of six students, two 
assigned to discuss each of the three guide 
questions with a moderator, prepared a 
discussion at the end of the reading 
period. After each guide question was 
discussed by the panel, other members of 
the class had an opportunity to agree or 
disagree, or add to the comments from 
their own reading. Those not on the panel 
wrote papers evaluating their reading in 
the light of the objectives. Each student 
kept a record of this reading which the 
teacher used in evaluating for grading. 
The teacher set a minimum of two books 
to be read, but in most cases everyone 
read more than the minimum. 

The idea took some selling with the 
first effort, but, once tried, the class voted 
to choose two more themes in the second 
semester. Moreover, their enthusiasm 

_ sparked the interest of teachers and stu- 
dents in three other classes, 

We feel the plan has several values: 
one, students learn to think and evaluate 
as they read; two, they are reading more 
purposefully and, in most cases, doing 
more reading because of increased inter- 
est; and three, they are getting practice 
in oral discussion. Jean Grambs, in De- 
velopment of Lifetime Reading Habits, 
says, “Teenagers should be given every 
opportunity to read for the fun of talk- 
ing about what they read and of knowing 
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what they like and do not like in books. 
Well-intentioned teachers may actually 
interfere with establishing good reading 
habits because they so often fail to realize 
that a youngster must learn to read as 
naturally as he walks before he can begin 
to profit from the written word....A 
youngster must read a good deal before 
he can handle the printed word with suf- 
ficient skill to study anything, or to ap- 
preciate the best writing.”* We think the 
thematic approach to reading provides 
the opportunity for students to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

Student reaction to the plan is grati- 
fyingly enthusiastic. There are those who 
do only the minimum, but for the most 
part, many are reading much more. 
Teachers have reported that “at any rate, 
they are doing some thinking.” Typical 
remarks of students who liked the pro- 
gram are these: 

“Tt has given me a long needed boost 
for further reading.” 

“T wouldn’t want all my book reports 
to be pinned down with a theme, but I 
feel that thematic reading has some defi- 
nite values if used as a part-time pro- 

ram.” 

“This method takes the drudgery out 
of book reporting.” 

“I prefer this method because you have 
a definite goal to read for; you have a 
wide choice of style and type of books to 
choose from; and everyone profits from 
the reading of others.” 


Marie E. Branch 
Edgewater High School 
Orlando, Florida 


* Report of a conference called by the Com- 
mittee on Reading Development in New York, 
June 25-26, 1954. 


New Help to “Journal” Readers 


Watch for a listing by John R. Searles of free and inexpensive 
materials for teachers of English. The new feature, which will be 
supplemented periodically, will appear in the October issue. 


Current English 


Conducted by the 
NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


(2. Does one use dare or dares in the 
third person singular? M.A.H. 


A. The two forms dare and dares in 
Modern English are due to the fact that in 
Old English the word for dare (durran) 
was a past-present verb. That is, the verb 
originally past in tense took on a present 
signification. This tendency to bring past 
time up to the present is particularly ap- 
parent with the auxiliary verbs. You will 
note that verbs like ought, can, may, shall, 
and must, which also have become pres- 
ents from having been formerly pasts, 
have no s in the third person singular as 
is true of dare. 

Dare, on the other hand, by analogy 
with the vast number of weak verbs in 
the English language, developed early in 
the sixteenth century the new forms dares 
(present) and dared (past) employed in 
the transitive sense. The intransitive 
sense later developed followed by to. The 
original construction, followed by the in- 
finitive without to, is still in common use, 
especially in the negative: “He dare not 
write.” 

Dare is followed by an infinitive, with 
or without to, as object, expressed or el- 
liptically understood, T. S. Eliot in “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” has 
“Do I dare Disturb the Universe?” with- 
out the to and “Do I dare to eat a peach?” 
(with the to). W. H. Auden in “For the 
Time Being” writes ““How dare he allow 
me to decide?” and Ernest Hemingway 
has one of his characters, in The Sun 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Win- 
burne, Brice Harris, ex officio. 


Also Rises, say “I dare say he is.” In fact, 
“I dare say” is a very common expression 
in Modern English. Euphony and the 
rhythm and cadence of the sentence de- 
termine the inclusion or exclusion of the 
to. So you may have dare or dares with 
or without the to in the third person 
singular. M. M. B. 


Q. Is it not correct to use alibi for ex- 
cuse? 7, 


A. In informal, colloquial English alibi is 
frequently employed instead of excuse. 
The sportswriters make great use of it. 
For instance, on April 11, 1954, Joe Wil- 
liams, in his sports column, refers to Ted 
Williams’ refusal to alibi at being called 
back into the armed forces, even at an 
advanced age, to serve in Korea. Like- 
wise, Dan Parker of the Daily Mirror, 
or May 24, said that Jerry Coleman never 
alibied even though he had seen consid- 
erably more combat service than Williams 
in World War II. Dick Young in the New 
York Daily News, in writing of the new 
manager of the Brooklyn Baseball Club, 
Walter Alston, said, ‘No one has to alibi 
for Smoky Alston.” (March 30, 1954.) 
Ty Cobb, in comparing the old and new 
ball players, wrote, “Today, there are too 
many players who have a quick alibi to 
offer their managers.” 

In formal English alibi is employed in 
its legal sense. In giving an alibi the ac- 
cused person is trying to prove that he 
was elsewhere at the time the offense with 
which he is charged was committed. Hence 
in the mind of the average person the idea 
of excuse arises. This meaning is evident 
in Ring Lardner’s well known short story 
Alibi Ike which opens with this sentence: 
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“His right name was Frank X, Farrell, 
and I guess the X. stood for ‘Excuse 
me.’” This meaning has now established 
itself and is heard very often in ordinary, 
everyday conversation, even in the speech 
of the teacher or the clergyman as well as 
that of the ballplayer and the sportswriter. 
M. M. B. 


Q. Is consensus of opinion considered 
to be good English? PRS 


A. There have been those who have 
insisted that consensus of opinion was 
tautological, saying that consensus meant 
“agreement in opinion,” Since there may 
also be consensus of thought, of author- 
ity, of testimony, of functions, of forces, 
etc., it is not redundant to speak of con- 
sensus of opinion. You may find author- 
ity for it in most of the standard diction- 
aries, including the Oxford. It is now 
considered as good usage. If you prefer 
consensus of opinion, employ it. 


M. M. B. 


Q. Which is correct, “Two pages far- 
ther,” or “Two pages further?” 
D. P. W. 


A. Modern standard English has pre- 
ferred farther to suggest the idea of dis- 
tance whether it pertains to space or time 
and further to convey the idea of “ in ad- 
dition” or “more.” Historically, there is no 
justification for this distinction. As 
pointed out in the Old English Dictionary, 
the primary sense of each word is “more 
forward” or “more onward,” the word 
“farther” being only a variant of “fur- 
ther.” In the oldest period of English, the 
comparative degree of the word for far, 
Old English feorr, was fierra, and in Mid- 
dle English these forms became fer and 
ferrer. It is noteworthy that furthra was 
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the comparative degree of fore, an adverb 
which meant “before” in Old English as 
well as in Middle English. It is conceiv- 
able that, because of analogy with furthra, 
the comparative for far adopted the th 
spelling. It seems apparent, therefore, that 
the choice between these two words is 
more or less arbitrary. 

Some grammarians condemn the usage 
of further to denote distance in space or 
time,? but the Oxford English Dictionary 
records this usage by Joseph Addison in 
the eighteenth century ; for example, “The 
Dutch Cabbin which lay about a mile fur- 
ther up into the country.” Furthermore,’ 
the use of the word farther during the 
same century to denote the idea of “more” 
or “in addition,” is recorded in J shall run 
no farther into this argument, Many of 
the best speakers and writers use these 
words interchangeably, especially so when 
speaking of distance as, for example, He 
lived on the further side of the hill. Rarely 
does farther suggest “more”; thus, Give 
me further details of the incident. Curme* 
compares far in this manner: positive, 
far; comparative, farther, further; super- 
lative, farthest, furthest; and he states 
further, “In adverbial use farther and 
further are used indiscriminately: You 
may go farther, or further, and fare 
worse.” Obviously, there is a growing 
tendency to interchange these two words ; 
and in consequence thereof, writers of 
handbooks and compilers of dictionaries 
are conceding their interchangeable use. 


Lorena E. Kemp 
West Virginia State College 


* Albert H. Marckwardt, The Scribner Hand- 
book of English. 2d ed. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. p. 343. 

*This word is compounded of two compara- 
tives. 

‘Oliver Curme, Principles and Practice of 
English Grammar. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1947. p. 224. 
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This World of English 


The profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


Since 1950 there has been almost a fifty 
per cent drop in the number of college 
graduates prepared to teach high school 
English, according to statistics of the 
NEA Research Commission published 
in the Journal of Teacher Education 
for March, 1955. In 1950 the number 
was 10,709; in 1955, it was 5,397, a 
slight increase over 1954. Also, almost 
a third of the college graduates with 
qualifications for standard teaching 
certificates in high school English do 
not accept teaching positions. A sample 
study in 1954 showed that only 52.2 per- 
cent of the men and 74.8 percent of the 
women graduates who were qualified to 
teach high schoo! English accepted 
teaching positions. 

With hugh increases in enrollment at 
hand for the junior high school and 
with the number of qualified applicants 
for high school English positions at its 
present low level, there is a strong prob- 
ability that an acute shortage of high 
school language arts teachers will de- 
velop within the next five years. Still 
more likely is the probability that Eng- 
lish classes will be even larger than at 
present and that the teacher’s load will 
be more burdensome than it has been. 
As the report states, “We stand in 
danger of investing vast sums in physi- 
cal plant expansion, then forfeiting true 
educational results by herding children 
into classes of evergrowing size.” 


Listening to criticism from parents 
about their children’s homework 
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prompted teachers in Whittier Junior 
High School in Flint, Michigan to do 
a questionnaire study of parental 
opinion. In her summary of findings 
from over 1100 questionnaires in the 
April Clearing House, Lucille Gale Ma- 
Whinney reports that in a four subject 
area—English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and science— the average of all 
parents who think too much homework 
is assigned in all subjects is only 6.3 
per cent. The average of those indicat- 
ing not enough is assigned is 16.7 per 
cent, while an average of 77 per cent 
of all parents felt that the amount is 
about right. More parents (80.9 per 
cent) felt the English homework load 
was “about right” than in the other 
subject areas. 


Myrtle Gustafson presents a practical 
but creative plan for helping retarded 
high school readers in the April Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Summarizing the high lights in 
Oakland’s three-year experiment in 
helping pupils improve reading skills, 
the writer recounts how principals and 
teachers established English workshop 
classes of fifteen to eighteen students 
who showed some potential for im- 
provement. Pupil assignment to work- 
shop classes was flexible enough to per- 
mit return to regular classes at any 
time, and workshop teachers were se- 
lected on the basis of interest. Teacher 
enthusiasm grew from the beginner’s 
concern over what diagnostic tests to 
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use, through the setting up of criteria 
for judging the reading program, to 
the successful inclusion of more infor- 
mal techniques such as the choral read- 


ing of poetry. 


A study by Evelyn Rose Robinson of 
Boston University reported in the May 
Journal of Educational Research con- 
cludes that the training for the teaching 
of English of undergraduates in New 
England Colleges is adequate in only 
two fields: poetry and Shakespeare. In 
other fields recommended by the 
NCTE, such as surveys of English and 
American literature, world literature, 
prose fiction, oral reading, advanced 
composition, grammar, history of the 
English language, Miss Robinson found 
the training of undergraduates defi- 
cient. 


Why bother teaching the sentence at 
all? Having posed the question in the 
April High Points, Irwin R. Cherniss 
moves on to pitch offenders who do into 
deep, murky water. Describing the sen- 
tence as artificial and cumbersome by 
definition, and arguing that the “new 
approach” to composition should be 
predicated on the organization of 
thought rather than training in juggling 
sentences, Cherniss sets as the objective 
of the new approach the treatment of 
written English as a means of recording 
oral English. To accomplish this, he 
suggests the fairly common technique 
of asking students to translate their 
speech into writing and to punctuate 
according to pause and inflection. Such 
a procedure, he believes, will bring our 
language instruction “up to date.” 


Without first appearing to do so, Helen 
E. Deans in the April School Review 
goes a long way toward dismissing the 
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lament of the critics of the core cur- 
riculum, ‘They don’t teach reading and 
writing anymore.” Describing graphi- 
cally the techniques she uses to strike a 
balance in the language arts, the writer 
presents an imposing array of evidence 
to show that the objectives and methods 
applicable to an integrated program are 
applicable in the more formalized class- 
room, too. The structure of experiences 
described provides for individualized 
instruction, and rests on the premise 
that skills are taught in relation to the 
situation in which they are needed. 


By the time he is three years old, a child 
has acquired about all there is to know 
about the basic ideas of grammar. This 
is the conclusion reached by University 
of Illinois Professor Henry R. Kahane 
and assistants from recent research in 
linguistics. The July Science Digest 
reports that the U. of IL. researchers 
conclude that after the child’s third 
birthday, learning of a language is 
chiefly learning of additional words. 
While school and reading later may im- 
prove and refine speech habits, there is 
no change in use of grammar essentials 
learned between one and three. The 
concept of tense, according to the find- 
ings, is learned in three stages; first, the 
child simply has experiences ; second, he 
learns to express these experiences in 
present tense; third, he expresses them 
in present, past, or future tense. The 
adult’s use of language is largely un- 
conscious habit. 


In order to eliminate the usual student 
complaint, “We never do anything in- 
teresting during home room period,” 
William Tacey suggests, in the May 
School Activities, grouping experiences 
around speech, reading, and listening. 
Writing, of necessity, is involved. Pro- 
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posing such activities as practice in par- 
liamentary procedure, dramatization, 
presentation of persuasive sales appeals, 
and skillful reading of announcements, 
the writer concludes that home room 
provides innumerable opportunities for 
turning a dull period into a vital one. 


English ranked first among subjects 
thought to be most important to stu- 
dents’ future life in Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ Institute of Student Opinion re- 
port. In the same pool, of the twenty- 
six professions mentioned, students 
chose business first, teaching second, 
and engineering third. 


For those who are looking for annually 
revised lists of reading for teen-agers, 
the New York Public Library’s Books 
for the Teen Age reflects in some 300 
titles a wide diversity of interest. Read 
and reviewed by young people’s li- 
brarians, the books are actually “tested” 
on teen-agers in branch libraries. This 
information is passed on by Margaret 
Scoggin in the April Scholastic Teacher. 
Copies of the list (.25) are available 
from New York Public Library, Public 
Relations Office, Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 


John Hersey, Pulitzer prize-winning 
novelist, makes a negative reply to the 
question, “How Well Are We Teaching 
Reading?” in the April Scholastic 
Teacher. As a member of his home- 
town (Fairfield, Conn.) voluntary Citi- 
zen’s School Study Council, Mr. Her- 
sey reports that his reading committee 
studied Fairfield’s reading program for 
two years and that their answer to the 
question posed is “in the nature of 
a guess.” Recognizing that there are 
many answers, one of which is not 
the over-simplified “Back to the Three 
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R’s,” the novelist concludes early that 
the most important element in teaching 
reading “is not the exact shade of the 
theory but the quality of the teacher.” 
From this rather nebulous beginning, 
the author goes on to be disturbed by 
the upstart phrase “language concepts” 
in Fairfield’s “language arts curricu- 
lum.” He fears the phrase is a make- 
shift for grammar, which he summarily 
announces is “a science, long honored, 
unmistakable, dependable.” This sec- 
tion he sub-titles “The Cult of Vague- 
ness” and suspects that one reason 
teachers “so often shy away from the 
hard solids of learning, such as gram- 
mar and phonetics and punctuation and 
spelling, is that these are hard for chil- 
dren to learn.” Displeased with the 
textbooks and methods used in his 
home-town school, Mr. Hersey is, how- 
ever, charitably disposed to blame both 
parents and schools “for not fostering 
their children’s inner urge to learn to 
read,” 


“Don’t Overlook Variety” Robert 
Wise, Jr. advises in the May Drama- 
tics. Considering the problem of bal- 
ance in choice of high school plays, he 
suggests several titles and types which 
might be appropriate to seasons, cele- 
brations, and holidays. In the same issue 
William Johnson advises that one of 
the easiest ways for schools to get a 
program on TV is by filming it. He 
follows through with technical proc- 
esses involved. 


More evidence to substantiate recent 
findings that a multiple-choice spelling 
test will rank pupils in much the same 
order as a dictation-type spelling test 
is presented by Andrew D. Roberts in 
The California Journal of Educational 
Research for May. 
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The activities of St. Paul’s language 
arts teachers in utilizing the community 
should cause many of us to re-examine 
some of the opportunities we may have 
overlooked. The variety of practices is 
described by Ruth Langer in May 
Clearing House, and includes such 
broad areas of interests as vocations, 
leisure time, local history and geog- 
raphy, intercultural relations, and the 
air age. 


Those who either have been caught up 
in or are following the controversy 
created by Rudolf Flesch’s simple for- 
mula (Why Johnny Can’t Read) for 
teaching reading, will welcome the May 
issue of Education, devoted entirely to 
“Phonics and Related Word Perception 
Skills.” Emmett A. Betts’ “What About 
Phonics?” considers the history be- 
hind the “back-to-phonics” movement, 
and marshals considerable evidence to 
show that phonics is only one phase of 
reading instruction. The section sub- 
titled “How to Confuse Children” 
should give many parents and teachers 
a start. The imposing list of reading 
specialists contributing to this issue— 
Nila B. Smith, Constance M. McCul- 
lough, Arthur I. Gates, Ruth Strang, 
David H. Russell, and others—provides 
rather comprehensive treatment of the 
area of word perception. Classroom 
teachers and supervisors will find the 
reported techniques and research of in- 
terest. Education is published by The 
Palmer Company, Publishers, 349 Lin- 
coln Street, Hingham, Mass. (Single 
copies .50). 


A high school reading program which 
provides a satisfying experience for 
both the retarded and reluctant readers 
and which has been a vital factor in 
their adjustment to the classroom is 
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described by Audrey K. Boag and Mar- 
garet Neild in the May School Review. 
Functioning as part of the regular de- 
velopmental reading program of Hor- 
nell (N.Y.) High School, this phase 
of the reading work involves use of se- 
lective techniques to screen the “non- 
academic” and superior students into 
separate reading situations. All stu- 
dents are made aware of their ability 
levels at the start of the work and keep 
records of their progress. 


With the help of “Error Sheets” on 
which she listed the fifteen most com- 
mon errors made by her seventh and 
eighth graders, Jeanne Connelly was 
able to reduce by one-third the amount 
of time spent in evaluating composi- 
tions written by her 160 pupils. Her 
plan, explained in The Chicago Schools 
Journal, March-April, 1955, began with 
two weeks of intensive teaching based 
on the fifteen common errors made by 
her pupils during the first writing as- 
signment. Later, dittoed lists of the 
fifteen errors with numbered columns 
after the errors were passed out to stu- 
dents. From then on each student kept a 
record of his own errors on the “Error 
Sheet,” which was also used as a guide 
to proofreading. Teacher time in check- 
ing any one of the fifteen errors made 
on later compositions was saved by re- 
ferring pupils to the number of their 
error on the “Error Sheet.” Pupils cor- 
rected their own sentences. Small 
groups of pupils who made the same 
mistake were given remedial instruc- 
tion. 


“... the need for long-time curriculum 
studies in language arts and fine arts 
has never been greater,” states David 
H. Russell in his introduction to the 
April, 1955 issue of the Review of 
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Educational Research, which briefly 
summarizes research in language arts 
and the fine arts for the three-year 
period since April, 1952. For the first 
time John Caffrey has brought together 
much of the research in “auding” or 
“listening with comprehension” in this 
issue. Other areas of language arts for 
which research is reviewed are reading, 
oral and written language, and speech. 


Reading investigations completed be- 
tween July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1954, 
have also been summarized by William 
S. Gray in the Journal of Educational 
Research for February, 1955. In com- 
menting on the findings of four studies 
which attempted to discover whether 
there is an identifiable personality struc- 
ture for retarded readers, Professor 
Gray observes, “The results of the... 
studies are similar in that all support 
the view that retarded readers are emo- 
tionally disturbed. ... Further research 
is needed to determine the conditions 
under which a given personality trait 
becomes a contributing factor, if ever, 
to reading disability.” 


Robert Frost will be the guest of honor 
and one of the speakers at the Fifty- 
third Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of Eng- 
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lish in Manchester, Vermont, Septem- 
ber 30-October 1, 1955. Group dis- 
cussions will center about writing, eval- 
uation, slow learners, the library and 
language arts, developmental reading, 
and coordination of English teaching 
from junior high school to college. 


A report of the statewide Second An- 
nual Conference on Composition and 
Literature in High School and College 
held at the University of Kansas is 
included in the University Bulletin of 
Education, February, 1955, edited by 
Oscar M. Haugh. Topics of chief inter- 
est at the conference were grading of 
compositions, teaching of grammar, 
content of literature programs, and pre- 
paring students for college English. In 
the literature group, the following ideas 
were agreed upon: (1) literature 
should have an experiential rather than 
a preparatory value, (2) high school 
graduates should have a common back- 
ground of literary information includ- 
ing a knowledge of such standard 
authors as Twain, Stevenson, Irving, 
Dickens, Homer, Vergil, Shakespeare, 
etc. and (3) the most effective way to 
organize a curriculum is by broad cate- 
gories based on student problems, needs, 
and interests, such as “Joy in Work.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


Since “court action is the essence of 
drama,” its use in literature has a 
long tradition from the time of Aeschy- 
lus’ Eumenides onward to The Mer- 
chant of Venice and continues no less 
persistently in the contemporary scene. 
So writes Joseph Wood Krutch in 
Theatre Arts for July, citing such plays 


as Inherit the Wind, The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, and predecessors of re- 
cent decades, Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion, Common Clay, The Trial of Mary 
Dugan. 


An American Bookshelf, a collection 
consisting of ninety-nine representa- 
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tive books in literature, philosophy, bi- 
ography, science, and social science, is 
being sent by the English Club of 
Greater Chicago, via CARE, to a for- 
eign school. The collection of books is 
a gift of Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, one 
of the charter members and past presi- 
dents of the club. 


What is meant by the word humanities? 
In the Saturday Review for June 4, 
Joseph Wood Krutch posed the follow- 
ing definition: “By science’s more mod- 
est practitioners we are sometimes told 
that its subject matter is all objectively 
verifiable truth, and that its method is 
experimental verification. It deals with 
what can be proved and, especially, with 
what can be measured, Could we then 
define the humanities by stating a sim- 
ple opposite? ‘Humane learning and 
humane studies are those which con- 
cern themselves with what cannot be 
experimentally verified and is not sus- 


ceptible of measurement.’ That I think 
would clear the air.” 


The Ohio Reading Circle books for 
teachers for 1955-56 include Sand- 
burg’s Abraham Lincoln; Catton’s A 
Stillness at Appomattox; Buck’s My 
Several Worlds; Gouzenko’s The Fall 
of a Titan; Fermi’s Atoms In the 
Family. 


Martin Arrowsmith is a projection of 
Sinclair Lewis’ own personality writes 
Lyon N. Richardson in American Lit- 
erature for May. Richardson finds 
Arrowsmith, a mixture of satire and 
sympathy, peopled with characters who 
reveal Lewis’ responses toward differ- 
ent types of men. 


More people throughout the world can 
now read and write English than any 
other language, declares Francis A. 
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Cartier in the Summer, 1955 issue of 
The Journal of Communication. The 
number of people who speak English is 
close to 250,000,000. In his article “A 
Glance at the History of International 
Languages,” Editor Cartier concludes 
there is reason to believe that English is 
already the leading auxiliary language 
of the world. 


The New American library (501 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York) has recently 
put on the market a high school book 
shelf of 100 paperback books for 
$25.00 (including the book case), with 
titles selected by Eleanor R. McKinney, 
librarian of the Montclair High School. 
Two other bookshelves are available for 
libraries, one of fiction ($25.00), one of 
non-fiction ($30.00), with titles se- 
lected by Francis St. John, chief li- 
brarian, Brooklyn Public Library. 


The International Friendship League 
(40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass.) will supply to teachers ap- 
plication blanks for names of students 
abroad who are eager to correspond 
with American boys and girls. A list of 
teachers similarly interested is also 
available. From long experience, the 
League asserts, each pen pal letter is an 
effective ambassador of good will. 


S. I. Hayakawa is in top form in “Pop- 
ular Songs vs. the Facts of Life” in 
the Winter (published in May) Etc.: A 
Review of General Semantics. Teachers 
will find much of the material particu- 
larly useful as a source for creating in 
the teen-ager an awareness of the un- 
realistic emotions extant in popular 
songs. The treatment should jar those 
who cling desparately to what is called 
the 
I-love-you” school of thought. 
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After forty years of teaching creative 
writing at the University of Michigan, 
Professor Roy Cowden summarizes his 
answer to the perennial question, “Can 
anyone really teach another to write?” 
in the May Atlantic. To Dr. Cowden 
the will to sacrifice to become a writer 
(one boy said, “I’d starve for it”) is 
a more vital omen than an early sign 
of talent. Often a student manages to 
put “the magic of himself” in only one 
phrase of a lyric. The task of the teach- 
er is to point out this magic and set 
the task of spreading it to other lines 
and other poems. When the teacher 
thus points out a student’s achievement 
in communicating “his own private 
vision of a meaning,” he has helped in 
the crystallization of literature. 


The magic of a great teacher, notes 
Agnes de Mille in the June Atlantic, 
is more far-reaching than the influence 
of a book. “If family and family condi- 
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tions determine our essence, the jelly or 
brew of our character, then the matter 
is quickened to life by the first en- 
counter with an awakening mind. It is 
no accident that organic physical life 
(beyond the stage of the single-cell pro- 
tozoa) starts with two and with con- 
tact. The transfer of spiritual or vital 
force is no less magic than the infusion 
of physical life.” 


The Atlantic prizes for the thirty- 
fourth Creative Writing Contest were 
announced in the June issue. The first- 
prize essay winner was H. Hastings 
Shively, Wellesley Senior High School, 
Wellesley, Mass. ; Wilbury A. Crockett, 
instructor. The story winner was Bet- 
tina Simon, Hunter College High 
School, New York City; Dorothy L. 
Bush, instructor. The poetry winner 
was Joan Moffitt, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Mass.; Francis W. 
Newson, instructor. 


School Usitation Program 


NCTE Annual Convention—November 24, 25, 26 


The local committte making arrangements for the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English to be held in New York City on November 24, 
25, and 26, 1955 has prepared a program of school visits for those members of the 
Council who may arrive in New York prior to the opening of the Convention and who 
may want to observe classes in schools in the metropolitan area. 

The list of schools, which includes those on the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high school level, is an annotated one and specifies the distinctive features of the in- 
struction offered in each school: the integration of the entire program, for instance, 
or the differentiated program provided for bright, normal, or slow students; or the 
instruction provided in a specific area, such as reading, speech correction, creative 
writing. 

The list will be available at Convention Headquarters at the Hotel Commodore on 
November 21, 22, and 23. Or it may be obtained in advance by written application to: 


Miss Margaret A. Nolan 
High School Division 
Board of Education 

110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 
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Vonftction 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 
Fiction and Poetry 


SOMETHING OF VALUE. By Robert 
Ruark. Doubleday. $5.00. 

The “. . . African, whom we have cut 
adrift, now seems to have lost faith in every- 
thing.” The resulting conflict that inflames 
Kenya is a conflict between cultures and 
races portrayed in a plethora of gory de- 
tails. If Something of Value has no social 
purpose, then the horror of it is not justified. 
Its effect upon even the more callous reader 
must surely at times be revolting. Whether 
the actions of the blacks or the whites are 
the more reprehensible, may be difficult to 
decide. Mr. Ruark has the “war” repre- 
sented, in motivation and in action, largely 
through the personal conflict between Peter 
McKenzie and the Mau Mau leader, Kim- 
ani, who as boys were playmates. Peter 
finally strangles Kimani with his bare hands. 


THE VIRGINIA EXILES. By Elizabeth 
Gray Vining. Lippincott. $3.95. 

The tension, perceptible even on the first 
page, captures the reader’s interest and 
holds it steadily. From Pennsylvania during 
the American Revolution, a group of 
twenty Quakers was banished to the moun- 
tains of Virginia for refusing to take a 
loyalty oath. Among these historical exiles, 
the author has placed a fictitious character, 
Caleb Middleton, and it is his family, his 
experiences during banishment, and _ his 
quiet (though effective) love-making that 
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constitute the main substance of a novel that 
champions the right of individuals to free- 
dom of conscience. 


THE RICE-SPROUT SONG. By Eileen 
Chang. Scribners. $3.00, 

This novel furnishes a unique opportunity 
for readers of English to enlarge their un- 
derstanding of the East. The story is one 
of heroism. It is warm, pcignant, heart- 
rending. The tender family relationships, 
the dignity of individuals, the courage in 
face of want and danger and pain—all are 
presented in memorable language by a na- 
tive who has escaped Red China and is 
writing her first novel in English, The 
plight of the little people of China under 
the Communists is presented through the 
lives of characters for whom the reader can 
feel great sympathy. 


ASH ON A YOUNG MAN’S SLEEVE, 
By Dannie Abse. Criterion. 1954. $3.00. 

A sensitive boy passes through youth in 
the author’s native South Wales. The 
youngest of three brothers, he reveals the 
lives of many of his kin and acquaintances 
through his own immature perceptions, but 
discloses the author’s insight and sympathy 
as he does so, There is both humor and 
pathos, a range from hilarity to abject and 
numbing grief. Introduced into the story 
are episodes little related to the main ac- 


tion except as they influence the youth’s 
developing awareness of the forces engulf- 
ing the world in a second great war. The 
language is deft and often poetic. 


THE SEAGULL ON THE STEP. By Kay 
Boyle, Knopf. $3.50. 

In this novel the reader finds an admir- 
able handling of suspense, vivid character- 
ization of persons he would greatly like to 
know, and, in addition, an insight into the 
way Americans and American politics are 
regarded by the citizens of a fishing town 
on the French Riviera. The novel is care- 
fully constructed and memorably executed, 
especially in the scene in which the princi- 
_ pals are marching from the jail by a secret 
passage toward the sea. Some passages are 
eminently quotable, as: “Does courage pur- 
ify everything?” a girl asks; and her com- 
panion answers, “There’s nothing else that 
men and women are remembered for.” And 
the priest says, “Valiant fights for man, 
for his garbage pails on the quays, and I 
fight for God, and perhaps the two things 
are the same thing in the end.” 


NOBLE IN REASON. By Phyllis Bentley. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

The protagonist is Christopher Jarmayne, 
at first an ill-adjusted, unhappy child in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
and at last an old man looking back upon 
his life as a successful novelist and also a 
successful family man. A fine passage tells 
of the youth’s joy in books, and later the 
reader is aware of the force of this joy in 
shaping his success. The story is told by 
Christopher with a graceful shift from “I” 
to the third person, occasionally, in mo- 
ments of retrospect and evaluation. A few 
preachments seem too determinedly ren- 
dered, as the parallel debilities of day 
dreaming and alcoholism, or the influence 
of demanding parents upon sensitive chil- 
dren. But the story survives. The portrait 
of a family and of a period is vividly pre- 
sented. The novel is provocative and re- 
warding. 


The Armored Knight 


THE QUEEN’S KNIGHT. By Marvin 
Borowsky. Random House. $3.95; THE 
SIEGE. By Jay Williams. Little, Brown. 


$3.75. 
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Here are two novels of chivalry. Launce- 
lot has the title role in Mr. Borowsky’s ver- 
sion of the Arthurian legend. The author 
says in the foreword that he draws from 
“history and legend as well as my own in- 
vention”—but his invention will repeatedly 
startle the reader familiar with history and 
legend. If Tennyson did violence to Malory, 
Mr. Borowsky murders them both. But that 
is not to say that he does not tell an excit- 
ing tale of intrigue and high adventure, 
presenting the stratified society of the era 
through fully realized characters, Lucan, 
Arthur, Guinevere, Modred, and many 
others that will linger in the reader’s mem- 
ory. The Siege has its setting in Toulouse in 
southern France in the thirteenth century. 
Three young knights have come to a tourna- 
ment at the Castle of Belleperche seeking 
honor, Amauric, the mystic, Guy, the 
schemer, and Joscelin, the powerful and 
innocent youth of humble origin. Mr. Wil- 
liams vividly distinguishes each of the three 
without belaboring their differences, The 
action serves the characterization as a ri- 
valry for the lovely Alix of Belleperche 
develops. The three knights are brothers in 
arms, but each desires Alix. Their different 
fortunes are told in a novel that reveals 
the high idealizm of an age of faith and 
the exciting action of tournament, siege, 
and pillage. These two novels testify to the 
perennial interest in the chivalric romance! 


Five Other Noveis 


Price is the thing these five novels have 
in common, $3.50. John Appleby’s The Cap- 
tive City (Sloane) is an exciting modern 
story of love, intrigue, and war, set in the 
captive city of Athens. John Patrick Car- 
roll-Abbing’s Journey to Somewhere (Long- 
mans) recounts sympathetically the story ot 
an Italian boy orphaned during World War 
II, telling of his misadventures and later of 
his finding contentment in a Boys’ Town. 
Dana Faralla’s A Circle of Trees (Lip- 
pincott) tells of the Neilsons, newly come 
from Denmark to Minnesota in 1880, of 
their struggle in the new land, and of their 
spiritual growth and eventual victory with 
the aid of a wanderer named Reilly-O. 
Phil. Stong’s Blizzard (Doubleday) is a 
highly entertaining mystery without viol- 
ence—a story of clashing personalities bliz- 
zard-bound in an Iowa farm house. Neill C. 
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Wilson’s The Freedom Song (Holt) recre- 
ates the ante-bellum South, as fiction would 
have it, and reaches its climax during the 
Civil War with the death of the negro 
Prome who composed the music for the song 
now known as “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


Short Stories 


OUT WEST. Edited by Jack Schaefer. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.00; TERROR IN 
THE MODERN VEIN. Edited by Donald 
A. Wollheim. Hanover House. $3.95; THE 
BRIDE OF THE INNISFALLEN AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Eudora Welty. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Here we have three collections, quite dif- 
ferent, yet all good. The western story is a 
publisher’s staple. Out West is a superior 
anthology, representing authors as_ well 
known as Owen Wister, Hamlin Garland, 
and Jack London, and others that would be 
difficult for some readers to identify—alto- 
gether thirty-six stories, a bonanza. Terror 
has fewer (seventeen) but longer stories. 
It opens with H. G. Wells’ “The Croquet 
Player” and includes a variety of ghost 
stories, representing an entire new demon- 
ology, and revealing an editor of perception 
and sound judgment. The Bride of Innisfal- 
len consists of stories by one author, Miss 
Welty, with the charm usual to her writing. 
Some of the stories have their setting in 
the “Welty” country of Mississippi, but 
others present new scenes, both in America 
and abroad. “Kin” seems typical of the 
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writing that distinguishes the author—in 
setting, properties, manners, dialogue, and 
sentiments, as “Mississippi” as can be, inti- 
mate, subtle, and delightful. 


Poetry 


SELECTED POEMS. By Randall Jarrell. 
Knopf. $4.00; FOR THE LONELIEST 
OF REASONS. By David Kalugin, with a 
foreword by Robert Hillyer. Vantage Press. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Jarrell’s selections are made from 
four volumes of his verse published in the 
decade beginning with 1942. The present 
collection will add to his already consid- 
erable stature as a poet. It includes some 
poems extensively revised and two new 
ones, “A War” and “The Survivor Among 
Graves.” The introduction furnishes data in 
brief prose passages about some of the 
poems that the reader may need help with. 
For the Loneliest of Reasons reveals Mr. 
Kalugin as a poet of apt and powerful 
phrase, tender at one time, sardonic at an- 
other, with such lines as “Where is God 
when a friend is dead?” “In the twilight of 
a high holy day / My father returns / To 
Pray,” and “For what truth is / Depends 
not so much on friends as / A mourning 
hangover / Sick to the stomach / Settling 
for an Alka Seltzer / Dissolving / The 
liquid loneliness of / The day before Yes- 
terday. .. .” Unequal, but challenging, what 
he has to say, when it does come off, comes 
off very well indeed. 


Nonfiction 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN. By Russell W. 
Davenport. Harper. 

This work was brought to press by the 
author’s widow and friends, among them 
John Knox Jessup, who writes a prefatory 
sketch concerning Russell W. Davenport, 
who died in New York City, April 19, 1954. 
A large part of the book had been fully 
prepared by the author, but other parts 
were in the preliminary stages, and some 
were but fragments and could not be fused 
into the unity of the main part. But though 
not complete, in the usual way in which a 
book is complete, the work was too im- 
portant not to publish. It is the crowning 
work of a man cut down regrettably, tragi- 


cally soon. It is the embodiment of an idea 
so important to civilization that it must have 
the chance to work as the author hoped it 
would work. 

Mr. Davenport’s plea is concerned es- 
sentially with giving first place, not to ma- 
terial, but to spiritual values. And though 
this plea may seem a commonplace one, the 
way in which the author makes it is not at 
all commonplace. He sees Communism as 
the powerful and evil force of materialism 
that must be overcome, a force that can be 
successfully opposed only by a stronger idea. 
This is not an easy book, but it is a richly 
rewarding one for those determined to 
fathom its meaning. The Idea of Dialectical 
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Man and the Idea of Free Man are op- 
posed, The fate of the world hangs in the 
balance. A new spirit of inquiry is needed, 
“a new attitude of search.” 

The author shows the importance of the 
qualitative. Those “seeking  enlighten- 
ment... must... give qualitative meaning 
to their own deep recognition of the dignity, 
indeed the sanctity, of the human indivi- 
dual.” Mr. Davenport doesn’t predict success 
and in a sense he doesn’t conclude, but he 
gives one a sense of the dire consequence of 
failure. And he opens this door: “Only if we 
succeed in shedding light into this world can 
we dissolve the dreadful specters and illu- 
sions that are constantly born of it.” 


THIS MOST FAMOUS STREAM. By Ar- 
thur R. M. Lower. Bouregy & Curl. $3.00. 
1954 

Dr. Lower sees the great need in free 
Western societies for a clearer understand- 
ing of the principles of liberal democracy 
and for a reawakened sense of the impor- 
tance of value. He sees also the need of a 
greater articulateness in opposing Com- 
munism, “It would be a pity,” he says, “if 
civilization should go down for want of a 
voice.” This mature study offers an exam- 
ination of the meaning of terms, a study of 
the development of political ideas, and a 
contemplation of the history of man’s prog- 
ress toward freedom, 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Ernest Marshall Howse. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $2.50. 

A theologian explores the universal moral 
problems in eight of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Opening and closing chapters frame the 
eight studies on individual dramas, exhibit- 
ing different kinds of tragedies. For ex- 
ample, the chapter, “Macbeth: The Tragedy 
of Ambition,” ends with “. . . a tortured 
soul, knowing too late that his victories are 
apples of Sodom already turned to dust 
and ashes.” Throughout the book Dr. Howse 
reveals in Shakespeare’s, works reflections 
of the English Bible, probably the Geneva 
Version, and concludes that “. . . Shake- 
speare is one of the two companions neces- 
sary to the human mind. For Shakespeare 
tells you all you need to know about man, 
and the Bible tells you all you can know 
about God.” 
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SHAKESPEARE: THE LAST PHASE. 
By. Derek Traversi. Harcourt, Brace. $4.75. 

With clarity and brilliance, a distin- 
guished critic presents his thesis that the 
four last comedies of Shakespeare repre- 
sent an artistic advancement even over the 
great tragedies. The introduction begins, 
“Among the most fruitful aspects of recent 
Shakespeare criticism has been the realiza- 
tion that there exists, behind the long and 
varied sequence of plays, a continuous de- 
velopment of theme and treatment... . The 
last comedies, in particular, have gained 
enormously in stature from being read in 
the light of this understanding.’ A general 
consideration of the four plays as an artistic 
unity is followed by a separate, close and 
discerning analysis of each. 


THE DRAMATIC STORY OF THE 
THEATRE. By Dorothy and Joseph 
Samachson, Abelard-Schuman. $4.00. 

Realizing the difficulty of presenting a 
history so broad in scope as that of the 
theater, the authors resort to the unusual 
technique of presenting it dramatically. Each 
chapter begins with a sort of stage direction, 
and with the use of superior illustrations, 
drawings and photographs, the history is 
actually presented as a “dramatic story.” 
The prologue is concerned with a presenta- 
tion in the round at the present time. The 
first scene in Act One goes back to a “Night, 
Many Thousand Years Ago.” Scenes in 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, England in different 
ages, and others, Germany, Norway, Mos- 
cow, Provincetown are depicted, and then 
the epilogue: “A Community or University 
Play House. Time, the Present.” So the 
action moves full circle, giving, in brief 
space, a valuable account of what the title 
promised. 


FREUD ON BROADWAY. By W. David 
Sievers. Hermitage. $5.00. 

The introduction begins, “When this book 
was first planned, it was my intention to 
call it ‘From Suppressed Desires to A 
Streetcar of the Same Name.’ As the study 
progressed however, it became clear that 
Susan Glaspell’s entertaining little satire 
was not the first nor Tennessee Williams’ 
Streetcar the last of the dramas which de- 
rived their themes from psychoanalysis.” 
But this quoted passage does suggest the 
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scope and purpose of Freud on Broadway. It 
is a full and interesting study; making care- 
ful definitions, and then examining the work 
of many playwrights and numerous plays to 
show the influence of “the new psychology” 
upon an American drama that in fifty years 
has emerged from insignificance to world 
prominence. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON : GENTLEMAN 
FROM INDIANA. By James Woodress. 
Lippincott. $5.00. 

This is a full, interesting, and well bal- 
anced biography, showing competent nar- 
rative skill and critical insight. In this first 
biography of Tarkington, Mr. Woodress 
had access to the extensive collection of 
papers that Mrs. Tarkington gave to Prince- 
ton University in 1951. From the pages of 
this book emerge in life size the “Gentleman 
of Indiana”’—a man of grace, wit, and 
integrity—and the story of his work. Many 
a reader will be pleased to recall Penrod or 
Alice Adams and to read of the full and 
eventful life of their creator. 


ANDREW JACKSON: SYMBOL FOR 
AN AGE. By John William Ward. Oxford 
University Press. $4.75. 

While Andrew Jackson is dominant in 
this book, the author’s concern is not so 
much with biography as with the workings 
of those forces that create legend. Old 
Hickory came to have a grip on what might 
be .called the historical imagination of his 
fellow citizens. Early nineteenth century 
Americans had a sense of the destiny of 
their nation, and they believed that their 
chosen leader was the realization of the 
concepts of Nature, Providence, and Will. 
Professor Ward depicts a climate of opinion 
in which he says there is small wonder 
“That the Andrew Jackson who represented 
the will of the people should also be taken 


to represent the will of God.” This book is 


a valuable study of Jackson, of the Jack- 
sonian era, and of the process of myth- 
making. 


A SLIGHT SENSE OF OUTRAGE. By 
Charles W. Morton. Lippincott. $3.50. 
This is a genuinely funny book. The sub- 
jects and the scenes have wide range. Many 
pieces are quite short, yet each seems suffi- 
cient to enforce the point—unless the po- 
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tential culmination doesn’t! Mr. Morton 
relies on exaggeration, irony, the surprise 
ending, and many of the usual stocks of his 
trade; but his effects are far from usual. 
Like the best of. humorous writing Mr. 
Morton’s ordinarily has a constructive pur- 
pose, whether on the subject of old cars 
or new ideas in education. His restraint as 
exhibited often in both vocabulary and tim- 
ing; his mock-seriousness; his aptness in 
choosing subjects; his swelling (yet never 
bad-tempered) indignation—all contribute 
to the appeal of A Slight Sense of Outrage. 
His successful first book was How to Pro- 
tect Yourself Against Women and Other 
Vicissitudes. 


PARTY OF ONE: THE SELECTED 
WRITINGS OF CLIFTON FADIMAN. 
World. $5.00. 

This is a splendid book, as varied in sub- 
ject as Mr. Fadiman’s many interests, but 
uniformly perceptive and urbane. The style, 
for all its grace, does an earnest critic’s 
job and does it well, and one feels rewarded 
by the reading even when he differs with 
the judgment. The conversational tone is so 
successful that the reader makes mental 
rejoiners, or doubtless wishes, if he con- 
sciously reflects on the situation, that he 
could address Mr. Fadiman in talk or let- 
ter. From the delightful introduction to the 
miscellany at the end a reviewer could 
furnish countless samples of the author’s 
shining wares, but there’s room here for but 
one: After a definition of The Learned Vul- 
garism comes this disarming sentence, 
“Writers with an imperfect scientific educa- 
tion, such as myself, are much given to the 
learned vulgarism.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL, 1900- 
1950. By Leon Edel. Lippincott. $3.00. 

This is a masterful examination of the 
nature and techniques of the modern psy- 
chological novel, the novel that “reflects the 
deeper and more searching inwardness of 
our century.” It is a worthy companion to 
E. M. Forster’s study of the traditional 
novel, Aspects of the Novel. In the final 
chapter Mr. Edel says, “In essence ours 
has been an inquiry into the capacity of 
language to record inner experience and the 
capacity of the novel form to convey it.” 
The reader will feel rewarded by the clarity 
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and skill with which the author discusses 
the problem of time, the force of the un- 
conscious, the use of symbols, and other 
matters; and also by his superlative analysis 
of the “stream of consciousness” as em- 
ployed by Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, and Faulkner. 


THE THIRD DOOR. By Ellen Tarry. 
McKay. $3.50. 

This autobiography of an American Ne- 
gro woman, born and reared in the South, 
and later a resident of Harlem and Chicago, 
gives a clear picture of the difficult prob- 
lem that prejudice and Jim Crow place 
upon the Negro. Although the book ends 
on a note of hope, the reader may find the 
promise of better things less convincing 
than the author does. A certain brightness 
at the end may not win acceptance from a 
reader hardly prepared by the account of 
“incidents” to which the author was sub- 
jected. This is a story of brave human 
aspiration in the face of innumerable ob- 
stacles. Many of the prominent Negroes 
of this century pass in and out of the 
pages giving an added significance to the 
book. 
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THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM 
CROW. By C. Vann Woodward. Oxford 
University Press. $2.50. 

This brief account of segregation is im- 
portant reading for all who are interested 
in racial relations—in fact, it is important 
for all. With clarity and objectivity—yet 
Mr. Woodward takes a stand—the record 
is surveyed, opposing ideologies examined, 
and a rather encouraging conclusion drawn. 
That racism did not rear its ugly head until 
decades after Reconstruction may surprise 
many readers, but Mr. Woodward is con- 
vincing. He shows the relationship between 
practical politics and Negro suffrage, the 
decline of lynch law, the recent rapid 
changes in the South, especially those fol- 
lowing World War II and the subsequent 
adoption of racial integration in the mili- 
tary services. He is self-conscious concern- 
ing the danger of distorting the picture; 
and after marshalling the evidence to sup- 
port a sub-thesis, he then reminds the reader 
of the danger of not seeing the other side 
of the picture. It is well that he gives such 
warning, but even so the countering gen- 
eralizations are hardly a match for the vivid 
details so ably marshalled. 


Professional Books and Pamphlets 


(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of the English Journal) 


COMMUNICATION, THE MIRACLE OF SHARED 
Livinc. By Dora V. Smith. Macmillan. Pp. 
105. $2.50. 

Dr. Smith’s Kappa Delta Pi lecture mas- 
terfully vignettes a modern school program 
in communication. The author’s flair for 
conciseness and appropriate specific ex- 
ample is evident as she leads to the question 
“The Program in English—Avenue or Ob- 
stacle to Communication?” by examining 
the function of communication as shared 
living in the world and in American democ- 
racy today. Dr. Smith, Director of the 
NCTE’s Curriculum Commission, con- 
cludes: “Communication . , . demands shar- 
ing something in common with others; but 
it demands at the same time a sense of per- 
sonal integrity, an imaginative awareness 


of human experience which comes through 
literature directed toward that goal, and 
ability to read, to listen, to think, and to 
express thought clearly and courageously. 
This is the challenge of the power of com- 
munication to the schools of our time. We 
can never rest until we have examined our 
program critically and pointed its offerings 
toward these ends.” 


LANGUAGE POWER FOR YOUTH. By Cleveland 
A. Thomas. Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 
269. $3.25. 

In Language Power for Youth Cleveland 
Thomas, illustrating from successful pro- 
cedures used by forty-one teachers through- 
out the country, describes practical, stimu- 
lating ways of including semantics in the 
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English program of the high school. 

The author—through his freshness of 
style, concreteness of phrasing, and easily 
identified organization of chapter sections— 
has made available a book of real value to 
the busy but interested teacher. Particularly 
recommended are the suggestions for de- 
tecting and correcting the use of “loaded” 
words, unsound generalizations, and slanted 
writing as well as the entire thought-pro- 
voking chapter entitled “Controlling Ab- 
stract Words.” 


BLANCHE TREZEVANT 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING. 
By Ruth Strang, Constance McCullough, 
and Arthur Traxler. New second edition. 
McGraw-Hill. Pp. 426. $5.00. 

This thorough revision adds not only 
pages but excellence to a book already the 
leader in the area of reading in the second- 
ary school. The readability and wealth of 
specific material are particular merits. The 
new chapter on “Improvement of Reading 
in English Classes” is well done, and the 
chapters on problems of able and slow 
learners are of especial interest. 


ENGLISH IN THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
scHooL, Edited by Sister Mary Janet Miller. 
Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 240. 

The speeches and seminars at the June, 
1954 Workshop on English at the Catholic 
University of America include discussion 
of a variety of familiar topics. Arno 
Jewett’s address on “The Professional Role 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English” is good public relations material. 


REPORTS AND SPEECHES OF THE FIRST YALE 
CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
Hall of Graduate Studies. Yale University. 
Mimeographed. $1.00. 

This collection of reports and addresses 
on intensive reading, composition, extensive 
reading, and language represents a rare 
level of quality. Addresses are by Lou La- 
Brant, Cleanth Brooks, Arthur Mizener, and 
Louis Zahner. Teachers will find Zahner’s 
“The Teaching of Language” especially ex- 
citing. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN VIRGINIA HIGH 
scHooLs, By Foster B. Gresham. Virginia 
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English Bulletin, Longwood College, Farm- 
ville. Pp. 50. $1.00. 

The findings from this survey of teaching 
conditions and practices and preparation of 
English teachers parallel those of studies 
in other states. Much of the information on 
both teaching practices and conditions in 
English is discouraging. Dr. Gresham’s final 
chapter on recommendations for improving 
the teaching of English is good reading for 
all—especially administrators and school 
board members. 


RESOURCES IN TEACHING READING. By George 
Spache. Reading Laboratory, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. Pp. 107. 

Teachers and schools interested in general 
reading instruction will find valuable this 
extensive listing of materials under such 
headings as “Textbooks in Reading,” “In- 
dexes and Reading Lists,” “Periodical Ref- 
erences,” “Visual and Auditory Aids.” Some 
sections are annotated, some not. 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THE LANGUAGE ARTS: 
PRESCHOOL THROUGH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chi- 
cago Public Schools. Pp. 103. 

The content and organization of this 
outline are similar to many others published 
earlier. Suggested units are organized 
around language activities or types of litera- 
ture. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE IN 
TEACHING READING. By Selma E. Herr. Col- 
lege Book Store, 3413 Hoover Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 7. Pp. 111. 

This manual would be useful to teachers 
of remedial reading. Good suggestions are 
outlined for correcting various reading 
handicaps, and specific examples of exer- 
cises are included. 


LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Circular No. 429. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington 25, 
D.C. (Free) 

An annotated list of studies of reading 
interests, recent book lists, and articles and 
books dealing with the teaching of language 
arts, especially reading, in grades seven, 
eight, and nine. 


The MacMillan English Series. OUR ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE (ninth grade) by 
Thomas Clark Pollock, Marion C. Sheri- 
dan, Dorothy Williams, and Rose E. Weif- 
fenbach. ESSENTIALS OF MODERN 
ENGLISH (tenth grade) by Thomas Clark 
Pollock, Marion C. Sheridan, Dorothy Wil- 
liams, and Lieber B. Anker. LANGUAGE 
ARTS AND SKILLS (eleventh grade) by 
Thomas Clark Pollock, Marion C, Sheridan, 
Sarah I. Roody, Dorothy Williams, and 
Harlen M. Adams. THE ART OF COM- 
MUNICATING (twelfth grade) by 
Thomas Clark Pollock, Marion C. Sheridan, 
Frances Ledbetter, and Ronald C. Doll. 

This series of four books is an expression 
of more recent trends in the teaching of 
high school language arts. The activities 
cover a wide range of situations in which 
the language arts play a natural part. The 
format is attractive, the illustrations func- 
tional, and the captions are meaningful. In- 
teresting diagrams and charts point up re- 
lationships of words in sentences. The in- 
dex is complete without being complicated. 

Arranged so that the more ‘traditional” 
aspects of composition are more or less al- 
ternated with material based on the more re- 
cent philosophy of language arts, these 
books present many familiar writing activi- 
ties together with some new and interesting 
materials and activities. 

In dealing with “rules” concerning our 
language, the authors tend to describe how 
language operates and what usages are 
acceptable under what conditions. When 
rules are given, ample examples are supplied, 
and the general attitude is one of descrip- 
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tion rather than prescription. Items of di- 
vided usage are generally avoided, but the 
statements concerning the usages are some- 
times couched in rather technical grammati- 
cal terminology. 

While a cursory glance seems to indicate 
a good deal of emphasis on disagramming, 
a closer examination shows that the authors 
use these diagrams, by and large, to ex- 
plain the complexity of various sentence 
structures, The diagrams are not used as a 
basis for drilling on diagrams. 

All of the books provide plentiful ex- 
periences in vocabulary development and 
improvement of reading techniques. The 
eleventh and twelfth grade books both have 
well developed sections on the function of 
language in problem solving, and, in addi- 
tion, the twelfth grade book gives an inter- 
esting presentation of the functions of words 
and what language is. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the authors 
have performed adequately the modern text- 
book writer’s job of mixing traditional kinds 
of activity with enough new material to 
make the work in language arts in closer 
harmony with contemporary trends. 

Stanley B. Kegler 
University of Minnesota 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: MOVEMENT 
AND GESTURE. 16 mm sound motion 
picture. Educational Collaborator: Karl F. 
Robinson, Coronet Educational Films. Reel 
Black and White, $55.00; Color, $100.00. 
Teachers of English and speech will be 
grateful for the assistance offered by this 
excellent audio-visual aid, Public Speaking: 
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Bodily Movement and Gesture. 

The underlying philosophy of the film is 
that communicative action best results from 
the speaker’s impulse to reinforce his spoken 
thoughts with actions, The trend is away 
from teaching methods developing move- 
ments which are mechanically imitative. But 
the problem is to develop the spontaneous 
gesture, modified by techniques, without 
achieving the exhibitory or the too abundant, 
too abandoned gesture. The film answers 
this problem by advancing certain techniques 
to polish these rough, ill-timed gestures so 
that action can become relaxed, communica- 
tive, strong, and well-timed. 

With this psychological approach, the 
film is developed concisely and logically. At- 
tention is focused on three phases of action 
—-posture, bodily movement, and gesture. 
Effective action is assured if action pred- 
icated on the principle of inner motivation 
enforced by a few basic rules of movement 
and gesture are repeatedly practiced and 
used. 

In such an effective film, one regrets that 
one important aspect of good bodily action 
was slighted—namely, how gestures help the 
speaker himself by breaking down restraints, 
by assisting in building emotional intensity, 
and by activating clear thinking. 

Successful in its appeal to adolescent in- 
terests, the film is intended for use in classes 
ranging from ninth through sixteenth, but it 
could be effectively used on junior high 
school level. As an introduction to the topic 
of bodily action, or to clarify techniques 
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and motivate improvement, the movie is 


ideal. 

Ruth E. French 
Atlantic City High School 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


WORD RESOURCES. By Frieda Radke. 
Odyssey Press. Pp. 244. 

Designed as a self-teaching handbook for 
senior high school students and adults, this 
exercise-laden little volume is better than 
most of its genre. Word attack skills are 
handled well. The chapter on “Words Useful 
in Discussing the Arts” is especially inter- 
esting. 


BUILDING WORD POWER. By Joseph 
Orgel and Austin Works. Oxford. Pp. 310. 
$2.00. 

A “basic list” of 385 words is presented 
in a series of lessons highly familiar in 


type. 


NO SINGLE THING ABIDES (Selec- 
tions from Donne, Keats, Gray, Tichborne, 
Shelley, Lucretius) and SIXTEEN SON. 
NETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
Read by David Allen, Poetry Records, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 331/3 Lp. 
microgroove. 
Allen’s reading is rich and sensitive. Music 
and background effects are appropriate. 
NO SINGLE THING ABIDES, in which 
Gray’s “Elegy” is read in full, would be es- 
pecially useful in high school classes. 


Junior Books 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


MY LOVE FOR ONE. By Laura Cooper 
Rendina. Little, Brown. Pp. 244. $2.75. 
Though this book continues the story of 
the Jones family of the author’s earlier 
books, this one may be read as a separate 
entity. Debbie Jones is forced to take over 
the responsibilities of her family when her 
mother dies. For a period of time, she tries 
to work in a factory, but gives up her job 
when she realizes that her five-year-old 
brother and fifteen-vear-old sister need her 
at home far more. She sees her father begin 
a romance with an old friend, and the 


book ends on a happy note for all. 

In spite of a highly improbable and 
romantic ending, there is real depth in 
some of the scenes in the story. The adjust- 
ment to a mother’s death; the confusion in 
Polly’s mind that makes her seek a church 
other than her own; the blossuming romance 
of their father; the reactions to Gus, a boy 
from a different socio-economic level—all 
are handled with skill and sensitivity. 


AMIGO. By Page Cooper. World. Pp. 238. 
$2.50. 
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Here is the whole fascinating, though 
often harsh, world of the circus and its 
performers. Franz Szabo, the son of the 
equestrian star of the show, is vying with 
two teen-age companions, also children of 
the circus, to see who will first make the 
center ring. The particular interest of 
Franz is in Amigo, a high-spirited and un- 
predictable palomino belonging to another 
horseman in the show. Franz’ life is de- 
voted to helping the horse make the grade 
as a circus performer. The story unfolds 
against the background of one-night stands, 
elephant stampedes, snake care, the heat 
and dust of the summer circus lots. There 
is excitement and movement, which carries 
over into the story that is told. 


ROCKETS TO NOWHERE. By Philip St. 
John. Winston. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

In 1981, Danny Cross returns from college 
in Chicago to his parents’ home inside’ the 
huge government installation at White 
Sands, New Mexico. Here, he and his par- 
ents are constantly under the surveillance 
of security officers. Everyone is troubled 
by the number of scientists who year by year 
are reported missing. Through many plots 
and counterplots, Danny discovers that a 
committee of the U.N. has secretly per- 
fected space flight and set up a base on 
the moon where it hopes to keep the rest of 
the world from destroying itself. 

This is a relatively interesting espionage 
story with the flavor of a futuristic setting. 
While it is no real contribution, it will 
be good filler reading and could serve nicely 
as a bridge from comic books or cheap 
thrillers, 


THE VENTURE OF THE THUNDER- 
BIRD. By Charlotte Baker. McKay. Pp. 
243. $3.00. 

In the year 1800, Jerry and Roy Lacey 
find that their recently dead father has left 
them impoverished. In order to redeem 
their Virginia estate, they purchase the 
Thunderbird, a beautiful clipper, and set out 
around the Horn for the Pacific North- 
west to trade for the choice Indian furs. 
In turn, they plan to sell the furs in China 
and come home wealthy. They are led in 
the plan by a crafty cousin of their step- 
mother. Jerry is left for dead in a South 
American port, and Roy is eventually sold 
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by the cousin into slavery to the Indians. 
But in the best adventure story manner, 
things are not really so bad, and after 
following the adventures of each boy 
separately for a series of chapters, we see 
them reunited and sailing for the Sandwich 
Islands, where they hope to even scores 
with their devilish relative. 

This is the usual adventure of tradition. 
It covers a great sweep of space; it is filled 
with strange customs of strange people; 
it uses a series of coincidences that strain 
credulity, The teen-aged boy who liked 
Treasure Island will love this, too. How- 
ever, the book is only half a story with a 
continuation scheduled for publication early 
this fall. Certainly it would be completely 
impossible to buy just one of the books. 
Why the publishers chose to split the story 
is hard to understand. 


THE JOURNEY OF JOHNNY REW. 
By Anne Barrett. Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 250. 
$2.75. 

Thirteen-year-old Johnny Rew runs away 
from his kindly London foster parents to 
try to locate his own people who are sup- 
posed to have come from the West Country. 
The journey takes Johnny across the beauti- 
ful English countryside in the early sum- 
mer, over the great plain, and finally to 
the rugged seacoast. On the way he meets 
with as wonderful an assortment of Eng- 
lish characters as Dickens might have as- 
sembled. There is the high-spirited Rose, a 
romantic girl of his own age; middle-aged 
Amelia; and lovable Sam Brindle, among 
othes. His story is a picaresque tale of 
wanderings and adventures on the road. 
Eventually, of course, Johnny discovers his 
old home and even his father, who, it was 
supposed, was lost at sea during the last 
war. 

This is a highly satisfying adventure story 
for junior high school youngsters. Johnny 
is fighting for independence and so will 
appeal to all younsters in a similar stage of 
growth. 


THE WHOZITS. By Frances Williams 
Browin. Abelard-Schuman. Pp. 181. $2.50. 
Fifteen-year-old Doris Hill finds life 
lonely in her plush Philadelphia home where 
she lives with her widowed mother, a fash- 
ion editor. To solve the problem they decide 
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to offer refuge to a D. P. family from 
Europe. The family arrives, but Doris finds 
them uncommunicative, and the teen-aged 
daughter particularly is a trial, in spite of 
the high hopes Doris had entertained. How- 
ever, she works patiently and eventually 
comes to understand the Widlaskis, to 
respect their problems, their different cul- 
ture, their suspicions and, of course, she 
wins Krysia as a sister. 

The theme of this story is undeniably ap- 
pealing, but the writing tends to be stodgy. 
Doris is just too favored in her own back- 
ground of private schools, brilliant mother, 
beautiful clothes. Nowhere does the book 
ever really come alive so that the reader 
lives through the situation as an experience. 
Nevertheless, junior high school girls may 
find the story readable and from it may 
begin to appreciate peoples different from 
themselves. 


TRUMPETER’S TALE. By Jeanette 
Eaton. Morrow. Pp. 191. $3.00. 

In the abysmal slums of New Orleans, 
Louis Armstrong spent his boyhood find- 
ing himself irresistibly drawn to the new 
music that his own people were producing 
in the cabarets and nightclubs of the area. 
Because he was unjustly accused of shoot- 
ing a gun at a white boy, Louis was sent 
to a detention school. Here he found a well- 
ordered life, and he eventually played in a 
band and attracted attention as a cornetist. 
Growing to maturity, he joined a band on a 
river boat, finally playing in nightclubs in 
Chicago and New York until he became 
one of the foremost exponents of his new 
music, Jazz. 

One is intrigued with a biography of a 
person that the present generation of teen- 
agers knows so well. While this one is 
eminently readable, one is somewhat dis- 
appointed in it. Miss Eaton does not get to 
the real explanation of what jazz is and 
how it differs from other music. One feels 
a sense of remoteness of the world of band 
members from the author and the story she 
is telling. She seems to strain to make a 
conventional pattern out of a life that be- 
cause of many elements just could not be a 
conventional life. 


SALLY ON THE FENCE. By Clarice 
Pont. Thomas Nelson. Pp. 192. $2.50. 


Sally Barnes is forced by the death of 
her mother to leave New York City where 
she has always lived and go back to the 
midwest to live with her father whom she 
has forgotten and a stepmother whom she 
has never seen. Sally’s mother had been so 
hurt by the breaking up of her marriage 
that she cautioned Sally never to love any- 
one. So Sally holds herself aloof from her 
new little half-sisters and half-brother. From 
being the center of attention, she suddenly 
finds she must share not only the attention 
but the work in her new family. And most 
disappointing of all is the lack of a piano on 
which she can express her unhappiness and 
joys. Finally her friendship with Rusty 
and Franz helps her to find that loving is 
the stepping stone, not the barred door, to 
happiness. 

The story moves along at an interesting 
pace, but Sally’s problem is solved a little 
too dramatically with a train wreck which 
threatens her father’s and stepmother’s 
lives. Up to this point the story was quite 
convincing. 


EAGLE OF NIAGARA. By John Brick. 
Doubleday. Pp. 253. 

Dave Harper, a young Continental 
soldier, is captured by Joseph Branch’s 
Mohawks and a group of Rangers outside 
Fort Stamwix near the Niagara Border. 
Once they arrive at Niagara, David is 
placed in the personal custody of this fear- 
some war chief who was once a friend of 
his father’s. Through Joseph Branch’s kind- 
ness and teachings, Dave gets a new slant 
on the reasons for the Mohawks fighting 
on the side of the British. But his one desire 
is still to escape to his troops. Isaac, Joseph’s 
hostile and jealous son, is given the task of 
guarding Dave. At last the opportunity to 
slip away does arrive, and Dave, with his 
friend Sam, makes the long trek back to 
Fort Stamwix. They are saved from 
marauding Indians by Joseph Branch. 

John Brick gives his characters stature 
and personality. The story moves towards 
its climax without bogging down in histori- 
cal detail. 


A FLAIR FOR PEOPLE. By Helen Wells. 
Julian Messner. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

Ann Robert’s first job is as assistant to 
the personnel supervisor of a doll factory. 
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She works hard to win over Clara, for 
this creative young woman is the center 
of many of the factory’s labor difficulties. 
Yet, just as she wins success with Clara, 
she loses her job. Blake Walton, an in- 
dustrial consultant who got her her job, 
claims she lets her emotions run away with 
her. In her next job in a big department 
store she makes friends with Chips Simon, 
the assistant to the manager. Together they 
work out some new policies towards the 
store’s help. When one of the clerks con- 
fesses to Ann that she has been stealing, 
Ann first finds out why, then goes to her 
defense. This leads to a store-wide crisis, 
yet Ann wins her point and thus proves that 
personal enthusiasm if teamed with judg- 
ment can do wonders in working with 
people. 

Helen Wells has avoided the pitfall of 
having her heroine just fresh from college 
run the whole show. It makes the story 
stronger to have her lose her first job, 
which may reassure many a young person 
who does not find immediate success. The 
book is convincingly written. 


HOLD FAST TO YOUR DREAMS. By 
Catherine Blanton, Julian Messner, Pp. 185. 
$2.75. 

Emmy Lou goes to Blue Mesa because 
she reads that the town has no segregation. 
Since Emmy Lou is a very talented dancer 
but Negro, this is most important. Once 
there, she learns of the Ballerinas, a class 
taught by Miss Beauchamp, which produces 
a ballet once a year. Emmy Lou’s ability 
wins her a lead in the ballet and through 
the class she learns to know Dorothea, 
whose father is one of the town leaders. 
Suddenly, Emmy Lou is removed from her 
lead role and, though she wishes to quit, 
through the advice of wise friends she 
sticks with the ballet as a member of the 
chorus. Emmy Lou tutors Dorothea in the 
part she had created. When Amos Gal- 
lagher, a Hollywood director, comes to Blue 
Mesa to direct their fiesta, it is Dorothea 
who gets Emmy Lou an interview with the 
man. He signs her for the lead and gives 
her a binding contract. Although the same 
prejudiced people fight her being hired, the 
contract forces them to go through as the 
director demands, and Emmy Lou proves 
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the director right in his choice. 

Catherine Blanton says that if we knew 
all the people of the world as our next door 
neighbors, our problems could be solved in 
friendly agreement. She has made Emmy 
Lou a most appealing character and her 
problems as a talented negress very vivid. 


BEANY HAS A SECRET LIFE, Lenora 
Mattingly Weber. Crowell. Pp. 262. $2.75. 

Beany finds the start of the school year 
horrid, for not only does her friend Nor- 
bett decide to stay and go to college in Ohio, 
but her father, whom she adores, remarries. 

Beany starts by insulting her stepmother 
and cannot seem to do anything right after 
that. School life picks up when she is asked 
to join a secret club. The fact that such 
organizations are forbidden by the school 
adds glamour to the episode. When her 
stepmother’s convertible is stolen and 
smashed, Beany feels the family is accusing 
her. In trying to decide whether to remain 
a member of the secret club, Beany finds 
the answer to her friends’ problems and her 
own. 

Lenora Mattingly Weber has a distin- 
guished list of young adult books to her 
credit, but this is not one of her best. There 
are too many situations that are too patly 
solved at the end, though her young readers 
will not be critical. 


PRAIRIE-TOWN BOY. By Carl Sand- 
burg. Harcourt. Pp. 179. $2.75. 
Prairie-Town Boy is an excerpted ver- 
sion of Sandburg’s autobiographical work, 
Always the Young Stranger. It is designed 
specifically with the adolescent audience in 
mind. These are pleasant memories of the 
boyhood of the poet, the son of a railroad 
worker in Galesburg, Illinois. The last in- 
cidents concern his army experiences at the 
age of sixteen and seventeen. In general, the 
reviewer found the book pedestrian and is 
hard put to it to see any positive values that 
it might have for teen-aged readers. 
Through cutting, the book becomes an ac- 
count of simple everyday experiences of 
almost any boy, devoid of significance or 
central theme. They are not written in a 
manner to give insight into similar experi- 
ences of the reader. In general, in spite of 
the author’s name, the book seems dull. 
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OUTLAW VOYAGE. By Val Gendron. 
World. Pp. 221. $2.75. 

Set during the time of the beautiful clip- 
per ships which sailed from New England 
to engage in the West Indies slave trade, 
Outlaw Voyage is an exciting adventure 
story for boys. Joshua Small takes a berth 
as first mate on the Caliban, a slave ship, 
because he feels that “gold is gold,” re- 
gardless of how a man gets it. During the 
Caliban’s voyage to Africa to pick up a 
cargo of slaves, Joshua slowly realizes that 
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life holds more valuable things than money, 
not the least of which is self-respect. A 
thread of mystery runs through the story, 
too, as Joshua tries to discover who his real 
parents were. 

The adolescent will become absorbed in 
this exciting sea story. The character of 
young Joshua Small is finely drawn, and his 
near-loss of his ideals will hold the reader’s 
interest. Joshua’s search for true values is 
an essential and valuable part of the book. 

Jerry SAGSTETTER 


Television Drama—1955 


The National Council of Teachers of English will present an award for television 


drama at the national convention in New York City in November, 1955. The pro- 
grams listed on the ballot below were nominated by the associations affiliated with the 
Council. 

The Award will be determined by popular ballot of al] members of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Will you please vote for the program which you, as 
a teacher of English, would like to see your national professional organization honor 
this year? You should select the program that has made the outstanding contribution 
to your classroom teaching from September, 1954 through May, 1955. 

The success of this pilot venture depends on your cooperation. 


Vote immediately. 


(Tear off along this line or send postcard with choice) 


Ballot for 
The National Council of Teachers of English Award for Television Drama—1955 


VOTE FOR ONLY ONE 


___.The Alamo-Davy Crockett (Disneyland—ABC-TV ) 

——— Antigone (Omnibus—CBS-TV) 

____Darkness at Noon (Producer’s Showcase—NBC-TV ) 

—__._David Copperfield (Robert Montgomery Presents—NBC-TV) 
—____Hunchback of Notre Dame (Robert Montgomery Presents—-N BC-TV) 
—_——Macheth (Hallmark Hall of Fame—NBC-TV ) 

____Patterns (Kraft Theatre—NBC-TV) 

____Peter Pan (Producer’s Showcase—NBC-TV) 

—_—Twelve Angry Men (Studio One—CBS-TV) 


MAIL TO: Dr. Alice Sterner, Chairman 
Committee on the Study of Television, 
Radio and Film 


11 Seymour Street 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Ballots must be postmarked before October 25, 1955 


An English Series with a New Approach 
BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzberg H™ is a complete new English course for 
Guild Grades 7 through 12 which bases its teach- 
Hook ing technique on three steps: (1) Getting the 
Stevens 


Facts—which helps the student to discover the 
essential principles of English, and why these are 
important; (2) Using the Facts—which supplies 
exercises illustrating the principles and fixing 
them in the student’s mind; and (3) Testing Your 
Mastery of the Facts—which provides testing ex- 
ercises. 

There is a book for each of the six grades, and 


Sales Offices every one covers all aspects of speaking, writing, 


New York 11 reading and listening, as well as all phases of 
Chicago 16 grammar, including spelling, punctuation and 
ro agi capitalization. Good usage is thoroughly treated. 
Pisieininee 26 The workbooks, one for each grade, provide 
San Francisco 3 additional practice and corrective exercises, and 
Toronto 7 more tests. Organized like the textbooks, they 
Home Offices cover completely the various phases of grammar 
Boston and communication. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


NASSP BULLETIN 


The September, 1955, issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals is devoted exclusively to articles on the teaching 
of high school English, written by leading teachers, Through special arrange- 
ment with NASSP, Council members may secure this valuable issue from NCTE 


while a limited supply lasts. Price $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


The reading list brought up to date in 1954 that should be in the hands of each 
of your high school students. It guides the student's reading through topical 
arrangement and indexes. Hundreds of thousands of copies in earlier editions 
have influenced young people's reading. 130 pages. 

Stock No, P56-12 $.40 each (twenty or more, $.30 each) 


YOUR READING 


This reading list was new in the fall of 1954 and is the guide for the reading 
of junior high school students, as well as for retarded high school readers. In- 
cludes topical classification, annotations, publishers, and indexes. Illustrated. 


126 pages. 
Stock No. P56-13 $.60 each (twenty or more, $.50 each) 
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SEE THE MOVIES: MARLON BRANDO 
M-G-M'S JULIUS CAESAR 
JULIUS CAESAR 
and 
J. Arthur Rank’'s 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


READ THE PLAYS 


freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from these 
magnificent screen productions in— 


Noble's Comparative Classic Series Net 


LIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN $1.40 
OMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 1.56 


Also 6 Other Titles 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES $1. 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON 1. 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—PRESENT AND PAST 1. 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS-—-PRESENT AND PAST 1, 
SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL a. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING'S HENCHMAN 1. 


Write for Descriptive Circular E]. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


READER’S DIGEST OFFERS 
Complete VOCABULARY PROGRAM, 
featuring NEW STANDARD VOCABULARY TESTS 


Two scientifically prepared companion tests: FORM A in the October issue of the 
Digest, to measure vocabulary level of your students; FORM B in the May issue, to 
measure achievement. 


These tests, each containing 125 words in context, have been developed by recognized 
test specialists under the direction of Dr. Herbert A. Landry, and standardized on the 
basis of nationwide experimental use. 


The tests are free to users of the Educational Edition of Reader’s Digest. 


PLUS—EVERY MONTH 


Nine pages of VOCABULARY AIDS, in “Better Reading” Supplement—now expanded 
to 24 pages—bound into the student’s edition. 


By ordering now you may begin your subscription with the October issue containing 
the Form A test—due to arrive September 25 —at the special school rate of 20¢ per 
copy in sets of 10 or more. Teacher's Edition free. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 
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IDEAFORM 


WHAT 
IS 
IT? 


WHY 
USE 
IT? 


IS 
IT 
MAGIC? 


HOW 
DO 
ORDER? 


WHAT 
DOES 
IT 
COST? 


Ideaform is the new NCTE theme paper prepared for high-school 
and college use. It is called Ideaform because it stresses presenting 


a worthwhile idea in acceptable form. 


It helps the busy teacher to check quickly the strong and weak points 
of a student's theme. It guides the inexperienced teacher, reminds 
the experienced, helps the student to understand the reason for his 
grade. 


No. It’s just a piece of paper. But on the back is a result-getting check 
list, the basic plan of which was approved by the NCTE High School 
Section Committee and the past chairman of CCCC. 


You may order in your own name, to resell to your students. Or you 
may have your school order and resell the paper. Or you may ask your 
local bookstore to place the order. (The bookstore will then deter- 


mine its own selling price. ) 


Write for a free sample. Orders should be placed in carton lots. 
NCTE pays the freight costs. Prices: 1 carton, consisting of 72 
packages, 33 sheets each—$12.24, 2 or more cartons—$10.80 each. 
Fractions of a carton—$0.20 a package, minimum order 20 packages. 
Special prices on orders for more than 5 cartons. 
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-—for training in the language arts 
sce these popular Heath books 


CHRIST 


Winning Words 


A lively study of vocabulary which combines extensive 
exercises in vocabulary building with a fundamental study 
of words-in-action. 


CHRIST and TRESSLER 
Practice in English Usage 
An informal common-sense book which strikes hard at the 
major problems, and drills on common errors. 
SMITH, PAXTON, MESERVE 
Learning to Write, Revised 
A solid training _ in written and oral composition, 
using a unique method of presentation. 
J. C. TRESSLER 
Grammar in Action, Third Edition 


Emphasis in this edition on usage, punctuation, and com- 
position, with abundant practice in sentence analysis. 
WOOLLEY, SCOTT, TRESSLER 
Handbook of Writing and Speaking 
Second Edition 


A complete text, with exercises, containing a fundamental 
grammar review. Both for basic training and for reference. 


D.(. Heath and. Company 
Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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